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aljyif they employ themfelveii io pointing 
om the errors in works of genius ; but if 
inflGad of mockfty xhcy diipiay a haughty 
bfalence of dectfion» their wretched pre* 
l^nfions fliould b^ defeated, and every 
flttft of ridicule pointed at iuch propfir 
.<*lje£ls. 

' Tha ufe of trgc cricicifm cannpt be 
difputed ; for trnry ingeiHiqu^ rea^r 
will own, that there is great pleafure in 
Seeing the latent beauties of ^ ^u^hor 
broM^t; to UgM : bow mwh ha^ every 
tdmirpif of fiK po^^ry been oblige^ M> 
Mr. A^difon, ^ the new and manly re- 
marks he made on the Faradife Loft, a 
book in the bands of but few pimple be- 
fore hh criticifnis appeared ? Wh6n Sca- 
Hger wrote his poetics inpraifeof Virgil, 
he a£ted in a different manner, and at 
tempted to raife his favourite's reputa. 
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SEC T. II. continued. 
Of Satire. 

6.^X N E judges as tjie weather diiflates ; right 
\^Ja poem is aft nooiiy and wrong at night $ 
Another judges by a furer gage. 
An author's principles, or parentage ; 
Since his great anceftors in Flanders fell» 
The poem doubtlefs mull be written well. 
Another judges by the writer's look, 
Another }vi6ges/o'r k^ bought the hook ; 
Some judge, their knack of judging wrong to keep; 
Some judge becaufe it is too foon to fleep. f 

• Sat. 2. + Sat. 3. 

, Vol. II. Part II. B This 
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Hhk 19 an excelienc ridicule on the ge- 
fttraiity of trifling critics; theprinciptes 
of their feveral judgments are humour- 
oufly fatirized, and with great juftnefs-i- 
Such critics as Dr. Young here mentions, 
are among the number of thofe who 
bring certain taunts and reflexions on 
xriticifm in general ; a fpecies of litera- 
ture extremely ufeful, and comprehend- 
ing every part of polite learning. The 
ridicule of injudicious and malevolent 
tifitics is reafonable ; but the ridicule of 
critidftft itfelf is abfufd. Critics, how- 
ever learned, ought to prefent their opi- 
nions to the world with diffidence, efpeci- 

t The celebrated Ronfleaa treats cridcifm itftlf 
as lightly as thcDoftor does the critics ; Xa 
critique eUe-meme* dont on fait tant de bruit, 
n'eft qu'tta art^ de conjedarcir ; Tart de choifir en* 
tre plufieurs menfonges,' celui qui reflemble le 
inieux i la vcriie. Emile^ tom^ il. p. 277. 

ally 
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ally if tbcy employ themfelvea in pointing 
out the errors in works of genius ; but if 
inftead of modefty xhcy diipJay a haughty 
iofolence of dectfion, their wretched pre* 
«ei)fions Ihottld bq defeated, and every 
fliaft of ridicule poioted at fuch propf^r 
. ^jc£^s. 

' Th« ufe of triiie critidfm cannpt be 
dtfputed ; for trnty iiagcn^Qus reacfer 
will own, that there is great pleafure in 
Seeing the latent beauties, of ^ author 
brougbc to Ught : how muck haa f^vieiy 
^mr^t of jBk poetry been obliged to 
Mr. A^difon, iof the new and manly re- 
marks he made on the Paradife Loft, a 
book in the bands of but few people be- 
fore his criticifnw appeared ? Wh6n Sca- 
liger wrote his poetics inpraifeofVit-giJ, 
he afted in a different manner, and at 
tempted to raifc his favourite's reputa. 
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tlbn on the remains of a ftill greater poet : 
he did not endeavour to make VirgiTs 
beauties (hine in their own native light, 
* but by calling the fouled abufe on Ho- 
mer, and ridiculing that greateft of poets 
m an aukward inelegant manner. But 
Scaliger gained no reputation by the at- 
tempt; but, on the contrary, every fenfi- 
ble unprejudiced man defpifed him for 
his infolence and weaknefs. 

Violent panegyric is as oppofite to 
the true fpirit of criticifm as infolent a- 
bufe : it ought always to aim at fetting 
an author's beauties in their true light ; 
nor fhould it conceal, or totally overlook 
his defefts ; but when they are pointed 
out, it fhould not be malevolence, but 
'candour. 
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•It- has been thought that- the critic has 
lio bufinefs to undeceive the world, if 
they take defefts for beauties: but I can- 
not be of this opinion ; he ought to efta- 
blifli the fame of every author pri truth 
and his real deferts, but not let bis repu- 
tation depend on the miftak^s of his 
readers : . faults are undoubedly his pro- 
vince as well as beauties. The one, how- 
ever, may be explained with the warmth 
of admiration, the other mentioned wit^ 

tendernefs and caution *• 

The criticifms which are wrote on the 

' works of authors living at the tincie they 

are publiihed, oughts above all others, to 

*be compoled with the' greateft^ candour 

and love of truth : if defefts are to be 

• • ^ « . « , - 

• La modeflie, qui fied li bien en toute forte 
d'ecritSy eft eiTentielle a ceux de ce genre ; Ol^wvru 
d$M. UAbhidi Smn$ RmI, torn, iv. /. 242. 

B 3 pointed 
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pointed biit,' it Oiould be done tendtrljr,* 
and with that love of fincerity whl6h 
foftcns the decifions of the critic, who 
may, perhaps, blaft at once a young' re- 
putation. Many author have in their 
younger days produced very indifierent 
pieces, whofe after produftions have 
been an honour to their age and nation. 
Periodical criticifms have been moft 
wanting in this tenderncfs; the authors of 
fuch works, accuftomed to make free 
with the indifferent produftrons whiiih 
come before them, foon lofe all fenfe of 
caution, and forgetting that the authors 
of fuch works are living, treat them with 
d feverity, cruel in itfelf, and fometimes 
unhappy in its confequences. 

In England we have not had fuch pe- 
riodical criticifms many years ; but in 
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France* HoHwdandGeriijany^ tbey have 
been regularly publilhed near a century, 

John Gallois, a very learned French- 

^uin, is now memorable chiefly for hav- 

i|ig been the firft who publilhed the 

Jpurnal des Si;avans, in conjunction with 

Moniieur de Sallo. who had formed the 

defign of this work. The firfl: Journal 

W4S publiflied on the fifth of January 

1665: but thefe gentlemen played the 

critics fo rigoroufly, and cenfured th? 

new books with fo much freedom and 

feverity, that the whole tribe of authors 

rofe up againft their works, and efFedu- 

ally cried it down. De Sallo abandoned 

entirely, after having publifhed a third 

Journal on the 30th of March, 1665. 

Gallois was determined to continue it > 

yet did not venture to fend out a fourth 

Journal till the fourth of January 1 666^ 

B 4 and 
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and then not without a moft humble ad- 
vertifemfent in the beginnmgof it, where;- 
in is declared, that the author '^ will noc 
prefume to criticife, but only fimply to 
give an account of books." This, and 
the protedion fhewn by the minifter 
Colbert, who was greatly taken with the 
work, gradually reconciled the public to 
what it at firft was extremely prejudiced 
againft. And thus began Literary Jour- 
nals, which have been continued from 
that time to this undtr various titles, and 
by various authors ; among whom are 
the illuftrious names of Bayle and Le 
Clerc. Gallois continued his Jburnal 
till the year 1674; ;^hen his more im- 
portant occupations obliged him to drop 
it, or rather to turn it over to fomebody 
clfe. : - ^^^ 

.... .... Q£ 
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Of late years the literary journaU 
abroad have pofTcfiied a much greater re« 

« 

potation than any that have beea in Eng- 
land. The Journal des Sfavans meets, 
at this day, with a very good reception 
in moft parts of Europe ; ^nd the Mer- 
cure de France (if it may properly be 
called a literary journal) has always been 
compofed by men whofe other works 
have gained them a great reputation 
(academicians :) M. de Place now con- 
duds it, he fucceeded de Marmonte!^ 
whofe Contes Moraux, and other pieces, 
are fo well known. 

It were to be wiftied that as we have 
Journals and Reviews in England,and they 
are likely always to continue, they were 
condudled by men of charader and repu- 
tation, in an open manner, and particu- 
larly 
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larly that they were not the mere fchcmcs 
of bookfellers to make money, as it 'is 
well known our two Reviews are. ITK^ 
bookfellers who print them have the fole 

appointment of the authors who coth- 

'J 

pofe them, and mod of the articles in 
them are paid for by the flieet : their 
criticifms are the ftrongeft proof of their 
abilities and candour ; it is to be regretted 
that any but men of reputation fhoulc^ 
be employed in fuch compofitions. It 
would be malignity to deny their con- 
taining fome articles that are wrote with 
fpirit, candour, and even elegance ; but 
there are fo many articles compofed with , 
a total want of thefe, fuch Ihort male- 
volent criticifms, without quotations, that 
the reading them is difgufting to a per- 
fon of any tafte. *. 

• Wiicaever a piece is beneath criiacifoiy it woqM 
be much better to omit mentioning it, than treat 

even 
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It has been often difputed, whether 
reviews, journais, magazines, diftion- 
aries, ^and fuch like compilations, arc of 
any . fervice in promoting literature : I 
(kould apprehend they may fpread a fu* 
{ierfictal knowledge among the lower 
cla{s of the people, but cannot be of any 
real utility. Our didionar ies for all arts 
and fciences, fays a French author, the 
bibliotheques, the journals, which are 
becoming more numerous every year un- 
der new forms, and an hundred other 
books of the fame kind, which by 
facilitating the means of appearing 
learned, rmkt us (light and overlook 
the courfe that ought to be followed 
in order to become really fo, are per-^ 
haps the fore-runners of the down-^ 

even a dall author with language that ought ne-^ 
ver to be ufcd ia criticifin^ or indeed in aay com-^ 

po&tion* , 

fal 
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fal of learning.* Not but that foma of 
thofe works are good in their kind, and 
would be very ufeful, if we knew how to 
reftridl the ufc of them to their true purr 
pofe ; but/rom an abufe which becbm^ 
more general every day, they, are takfin 
for the boundary where v/t may ftop 
our courfe, while they are at beft but .the 
roads that cbndu^ us to it. I fay no« 
thing of an infinite* number of writings, 
of which the kaft mifchievous, are thofe 
cenfured only for being trifling, and gf 
which fome willfor ever be thedifgrace 
of reafon and morals, the pernicious 
fruits of the corruption of tafte,^* which 
neceffarily draws along with it the down- 
fal of . literature j for a depravity of 
morals afFcds that of tafte more nearly 
than is generally imagined. , 

• Hlft. Roy. Acad. Juf. & B. Lett. torn. i6. 

But 
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But to return more immediately to the 
fubje6t : that true and genuine taflc 
which is the foundation for joft criti- 
cifm, is in thepoflcffion of but few ': and I 
am perfuaded tHat-thc generality of rheri 
are morfe led by the judgment of rrteri of 
teaming arid tafte, thaA fome may ima- 
gine : the mulfitudeare wretched judges 
of works of genius, and if the opinion of 
particular men was not very much re- 
garded, we fliould not fee the true nierit 
of aftnoft every author (who has been 
dead feveral years) fo well known. It is 
truie, the bulk of readers make a toler- 
able judgment enough upon works of 
wit, taken in thfe grofs ; but then they 
judge wretchedly upon the detail i and 
whilft a majority among them (hall agree 
to fay, a work is good upon the wholes 
there (hall not be any agreement in their 

judgments upon the feveral parts of it, 

upon 
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u(KKi tbiS or that particular pfdQ&gp m 
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The judgment of the multitude Ofi 
new books refembles, in fome me^ure^ 
that of the Greeks on a ftatue of Phi- 
dias, Alcamanes and he were cpov 
manded to make each a ftatue of Mir 
iL^rva, that the moft beautiful of the two 
might be placed upon a very liigb pill^« 
The ftatues were made, and expofed to 
$he judgpient of the publick. The Mi^ 
xierva of Alcamenes appeared exccedin|; 
beautiful, when it was feen near, and was 
preferred by the univcrfal voice to all the 
reft. The Minerva of Phidias, on the 
ifontrary, at fo little a diftance from the 
eye, feemed hideous ; it had a large gap- 
ing mouth, noftrils which appeared to 

Trublet. 

fhrink 
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%3Sik and ht drawn back ; and had I 
know not what coarfenefs of features in 
the face : Phidias was laughed at, and 
his work delpifcd. Place itj faid he, 
^btn it is defigned to be put : they did : 
and the admired ftatue of Alcamanes ap. 
peared nothing at all : whereas that of 
Fliidias ftruck with an air df grandeur 
%nd majefty, that they could not enough 
g'azc at and admire. Upon which the 
approbation was given maturely to Phi- 
dias, which his rival had furprifed i and 
^the poor Alcamenes retired alhamed and 
Confounded: not but Alcamenes was an 
excellent fculptor, but he was not ac- 
quainted with the rules of opticks. In 
like manner our tribe of little critics an^ 
rfeaders want fomebody to point out in 
what light they Ihould confidcr many 
books. 



As 
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As tnuch as the philofopbical if^irie 
has been ridiculed, it is the grand foun- 
idation on which the fabric of. criticUm 
ought CO be reared. It is a talent ac* 
quired by labour, art, and long habit, 
and enables us to judge corre&ly of 
every thing in the world.* — It is an un- 
derftanding which overlooks nothing ; 
an union of juft reafonings that nothing 
can overturn ; a furc and judicious tafte 
of whatever is excellent or vicious in na- 
ture. It is the fole rule of the true and 
the beautiful ; nothing then is perfeft in 
the different produdions of genius, but 
what is animated by this fpirit ; upon it 
particularly depends the glory of the 
Belles Lettres. However, as this rare 
talent is the fruit of confummate learn- 
ing, and falls to the fhare of very few 
learned men, it is neither poflible nor ne- 

• Sec M. de la Nauze. 

ceflary 
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cefiary for the fuccefs of letters, that all 
who cultivate them (hould be poiTeEed 
of it. It is enough for a nation that 
certain great geniufes pollefs it, and that 
the fuperiority of their knowledge ren- 
ders them the arbiters of tafte, the ora- 
cles of criticifm, and the difpenfers of li- 
terary glory. The philofophic fpirit 
will properly refide in that fmall number, 
but it will difTuie its influences in a man- 
ner over the whole body of the ftate, 
over all the arts, over all profeflions, 
over works of genius of every kind, and 
principally over thofe of literature. 
L'Efprit Philofophique, fays the Abbe 
du Bos, qui n'eft autre chofe que la 
raifon fortifiee par la reflexion & par 
I'experience, & dont le nom feul aurok 
ete nouveau pour les anciens, eft excel- 
lent pour mettre en evidence celles 
qu*aura faitcs un autcur.* 

• Tom. ii. p. 276. 
Vol.. II. Part II. C It 
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It is an old maxim, that a poem fhotrld i)^ 
be judged with the fame fpirit that the au«^;^. 
thor wrote, and a true one : the truly fine %^ 
poetry ought rather to be fcit by its cf- ^ 
feds, than tried by the judgment : it 
ought to make its way immediately to the 
heart to mafter our paflions, rather than 
be faultlefs to our reafon.* 

Criticifing poems by rule only muft 
ncceffarily give a wretched idea of them, 

♦ 'Tis thus, fays he, fpeaking of technical judg-. 
ments, the greated part of our poets would cora- 
mine the Cid, if this piece were new. Painter$ 
and poets who have no enthufiafm do not feel that 
of others, and giving their fuiFrages by way of 
difcufiion, they commend or cenfure a work in ge« 
neral, and define it to be good or bad, according 
as they £nd it regular in their analyfis. How caft 
they be good judges of the whole, when they are 
bad ones of the invention, a part which conflituces 
the principal merit of works, and diftinguifhes tbe 
great genius from the fimple artill f 

lincc 
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iftce' a trork may be complied with the 
greateft cxa<3jncfe, a«d in conformity to 
aknoft cv«ry critical maxiin, and yet be 
a poor cold performance. The exad: 
writes, with alt their corredtnefs', have 
iii» ftrokes^ worthy of applaufe ; but tnie 
genius, amidft itSa miftakes, Ihcws fome- 
thing deferving. of commendlition.* Be 
is not an exemption from faults that con- 
ftit-utfes the merit of a poem, but the 
number and price of the beauties ; and a 
piece which con tJains^ no great number of 
them, but admirable in thofe it does, 
ought always to be preferred to one of a 
continued elegancei without thofe noble 
ftrokes of poetry. Les Lefteurs, fays 
Trublet, ordinaires pr€f?rent les ouvrages 
d*une beaute continue, quoique medio- 
cres, a ceux d'une plus grande beaute, 

* Sed & his non labentibus nulla laus, illis 
nonnulla laus etlamfi labantur. Flln. Epifl. 

C 2 mais 



mais moins fouteniie, fur- tout 6. tWt >eft 
incerrompiie par des defauts con(id£rd- 
bles. Les gens du metier, plus faits/t 
la peine & a la fatigue ; & les gens "de 
gout, plus fen(iblesalagrandebeaut6, li- 
fent volontiers tout un livre pour an pe- 
tit nombre de traits d'un certain prix. 
lis pefent les beautes plus qu'ils ne ks 
comptent,* 

There 

^ Effais fur diven fujets de literature, &c* 
tome iii. p. 109. 

The fame author, in another place, draw a dif- 
tin^ioB between the men who think much in 
their works, and men of £re and imagination ; if 
be means in poetry, I ihould think he was mif- 
taken, iince thofe great poe^s who have difplayed 
moil the fire of imagination, have alfo been mofl 
celebrated for their thoughts. If he means me* 
taphyfical or mathematical writers, ;t may perhap 
be the cafe. His words are, — -Les ouvrages de 
Yivacite, de gaitee, & de ce qu'on appelle commu- 

nemeat 
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: Tterc is nothing which oftener mlf- 
Jie;id$ the judgment of numbers, than the 
flame of an author. If a poet of reputa- 
tion publiQies a*piece far beneath the reft 
Ojf his works, many critics and others 
$ire apt to praife it much more than it 
deicrves, as they think the author's name 
}uftifies fuch random panegyrics ;' and to 
a man of mean parts, it is rather a ha- 
zardous undertaking to criticife the 
faults of a great writer : yet the greateft 
fometimes compofe works unworthy of 

. nement imagination, ne font pas d'ordinaire les 
flus fen/es. Un ecrivain qui penfe beaueoup, un 
grand efprit, eft fouvent un homme froid 8s fe- 

..fieux. Ces grands fmfeurs ne font bien goutes 

^e par leurs pareils* Les aateurs d'imaginadon 

jf de fentiment font plus alaporteede tout le 

fapnde* 

Eflkis fur divers fejets de lileratore^ &c« 

tome i\r. p. 54* 

C 3 them ; 



them } and iikt many cf the ceJebfaiied 
painters, produce pieces which are ex- 
ceeded by artifts of much fliaiiower 
parts. * 

Thus Carlo Maratt, in feme fmall 
pieces of a virgin and child, may be reck- 
oned equal even to Raphael himfelf : 
Annibal Carrache made a remarkable 

diftindtion between two celebrated pain- 
ters. 

When Guido and Dominichino had 

Bniflied each their pifture, in a fmali 
church built in the garden of the mo- 
naftcry of St. Gregory on Mount Caa- 
lius, and dedicated to St. Andrew, An- 
nibal Caracche, their mafter, was prcflfed 
to decide which of thofe two pupils de- 
Iferv^d the prize. Guido's piece repre- 
fcnts St. Andrew kaecling before the 

crofs; 
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croifs.; and that of Domioichioo exhibits 
the flagellaiion of this apoftle.* Thefe 
were grand fubjefts, on wjiich our two 
antagonifts had a very fpacious field for 
difplaying their talents ; and they exccu- 
ited their pieces with fo much the more 
care, as being painted in frefco, one dp- 
fpofite to the other, they were to continue 
^eternal rivals, and to perpetuate^ as k 
were, the competition of their matters. 
Guido, faid Carrache, has performed like 
a mafter, and Dominichino as ah ap- 
;prentice *, but, continued he, the appren- 
tice is faperior to his matter^ We fee, 
indeed, ibme faults in Dominichino^'s 
piece, which do not occur in Guide's.; 
-but wemetet there alfo with fpme touches, 
which are ndt to be feen in his rivars. 
There We perceive a fpirit which aimed 

* Dominichino has repeated this very fubjedl at 

flt, Andrea della valle. 
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at^tofettatkvto which Guido's foft att^ 
tranquil ^ius had no thoughts of af* 
piring. 

.Cntic^lm, like moft other branches of 
literature, may be of too luxuriant a 
growth, when a certain critical fpirit ex- 
pands itfelf among all ranks of people^ 
and the moft illiterate ibt up for judges 
of the Belles Lettres : one bad confe- 
quencc of this prevalent tafte, is the vaft 
multitude of new rules of criticifm, 
which are diftated for the guidance of 
authors, in every fpecies of compofition. 
Critics, after reading the works of the 
poets, draw from them fuch a variety of 
ina3;:ims, that, without hazarding any bold 
afiertion, I may fafely fay, a work 
would be a very poor one, compofed witfe 
flrift obedience to them. We have long 
feen the truth of this affertion in tragedy,. 

Hovr 
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I|9w many mw ones are tbere» fpurideTs, 
Hjfipidy and utterly dev(^d of genius* but 
ezaft and faulclefs as to the rules of 
writing. The modern French wits, (or 
pre^Dders) fays Sir William Temple, 
have been very fevere in their ccnfures, 
and exad in their rules, 1 think to very 
little purpofe. The truth is, there is 
ibmetking in the genius of poetry toa 
libertine to be confined to fo many rules ; 
add whoever goes about to fubjed: it to 
fucb conftraints^ lofes both its fpirit and 
grace, which are ever native, and never 
learnt, even of the beft maftcrs.* 

Extremes, however, in compofition, as 
jin morals, are ever dangerous, and the 
fiimhor, who, defpifing all rules, induU 
ges himfelf in the reveries of romantic ia* 

• Of Poetry. See his Works, vol. i. p. 23d, 
foKoedit, 

clinationi 
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difiatton, mdefe he pf odaees z^ very ad^ 
nnrable -work indeed^ will fcarce sooet 
with the lifting applaaie of chofe great 
mithors, whofe works formed the hzGt 
of criticifm itfelf, A piece wrote in -a 
lively manner, which fees all method at 
defiance, will undoubtedly take vafftly 
with the publick, as a man of any ge« 
nius may ftrike out fomething which has 
not been hackneyed by the multitude of 
authors ; but a work of this nature, how* 
ever it may fucceed at firft, will fcai^ly 
kfbtarn a lafting pofieffion of fame. 

The greateft part of the pieces that are 
iiigheft in the public efteem at this tlme» 
have arrived to this fortune graduallfw 
Too bold a fuccefs at firft k but a -had 
©men of what is to come after, and fre- 
quently proves nothing but the indiffe- 
rence of the performance. The beauties 

that 
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tb^t are to the kvd of all capacities, 
ka^e icon done their bufinefs, while the 
gCMBd beauties of all are fometimes leia 
ix&it^ $ and k is feldotn that a work 
of the iirft merit immediately gains the 
jna^rity* The public approbation is 
never more conftant, than when it is fw 
a time iufpended.* 

• La pi apart des ouvrages que le public cfthnc 
k piss a«jottrd*hui, iie font parvenus que par de- 
gr^s a cette approbation finiver&lle. Ua rucc«« 
^op biillant dans les commencemcns, eft un msa^ 
vak preju^e pour la fuite, & ne prouve fouvent 
que la mediocrit<§ d'un ouvrage. Des beautes 
qui font a la portee de tout le monde^ ont bientot 
hut leur impreflion. De grandes beautes font 
qnelqnefbis moins frappantes ; & il eft rare qtt'utt 
ourrage du premier merite obtienne d*abord les 
fttfirages da grand nombre, I'eftinie du public 
&'eil jamais plus conftante, que lorfqu'elle s^eil 
fait attendre quelque terns. 

Eflais par Trubleti tome ii. P< 5^ 

lap^ 
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I apprehend ihe celebrated romance of 
Triftratn Shandy may be ranked in this 
clafs of. works : never piece made mor^ 
noife for a time, or occafioned a greater 
number of imitations. Its fuccefs was 
too lively at firft to hold ; and ever fince 
the firft appearance it has gradually de- 
clined in reputation : men of. fenfe ^and 
tafte now regard it as a trifling book^ 
which contains feveral very good ftrokes 
of wit and humour, and will fen^ to 
laugh at for half an hour ; but it is not 
now compared to Don Quixote .The 
novelty of the pejformance made many 
overlook the indecency, which is too of- 
ten met with in it; but now the merit q{ 
every chapter in it is weighed more 
juftly, and we find, if there are many 
very Jaughable ftrokes in it, there are 
bUo many other indecent^ and fome even 
heavy j in a word, it is one of thofe tjp- 

ftart 
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ftart books which hhte a while and then 
ate forgot; and I am folly peffuaded 
that a few years will bury Triftram 
Shandy in oblivion. 

As to the time at which works of g6- 
nius generally arrive at their real and 
merited efteem, there are, as ufual, more 
opinions than one concerning it. I think 
the Abbe Trublet's a fenfible one. 
If we confult experience, fays he, it may 
be faid, that good works are commonly 
rated at their juft value, in the age im- 
mediately enfuing that of their author. 
Succeeding ages do not ufually make fa 
true a judgement upon them, bccaufe 
they judge too favourably. The reputa- 
tion of good works always gathers in its 
paiTage, which, perhaps, is lefs a proof 
of the excellency of the works them- 
felves, than an effoSl of that difpoiicion 
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diere 19^ in mo& men to admire mdqm^ 
It i& natural) thai the public eilcem £as^ 
a good work ihould flill be growing up,, 
to the inilant that it is furpafi^d b^ ano- 
ther of the fame kind. Every day that 
pafles, without producing feme perfor- 
mance equal or fuperior to that which^ 
is in poffeffion of the public efteem, ought 
to confirm it in that poffeffion, becaufe 
it proves ftill more and more the fcarcity 
of thofe talents, which the firft work dif- 
covers its author to have been mafter of. 

7. Health chiefly keeps an atheift in the dark, 
A fever argues better than a Clarke: 
Let but the logic in his pulfe decay. 
The Grecian he'll renounce, and learn to pray.* 

I cannot help here quoting an excellent 
paffage out of the Speftator againft atbe- 

♦ Sat. 4. 

ifm. 



iCtttf tfyedailf as it oonfifts entirely of 
ccfA argument^ and is direflcd' merely to 
the underftaitding. — <' I (hall in this pa- 
per endeavour to evince that there arc 
grounds to expcd a future ftate, without 
fuppofing in the reader any faith at all^ 
nor even the belief of a Deity. Let the 
moil ftedfalt unbelieyer open-hiseyes, and 
take a.furvey of the fendble world, and 
then fay, if there be not a conne<5Hon) an 
adjuftment, an exadl and conftant order, 
difcoi^erable in all the parts of it : what- 
ever be the caufe, the thing itfelf is evident 
to all our faculties. Look into the anir 
mal fyftem, the pafllons, fenfes, and lo* 
comotive powers-, is not the contrivance 
and propriety obfervable in thefe too ? 
Are they not fitted to certain ends, and 
are they not by nature direftcd to proper 
objc(5ts ? It is infipoflible then that the 

fmalleft 
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fmallcft bodies fhould, by a manage^ 
mcnt fupcrior to the wit of man, be dif- 
pofed in the moft excellent manner agree* 
able to their refpeftive natures ; and yet 
the fpirits or fouls of men be neglefted, 
or managed by fuch rules, as fall fhort 
of man's underftanding ? Shall every 
other pafllon be rightly placed by nature, 
and fhall that appetite for immortality, 
natural to all mankind, be alone mif- 
placed, or defigncd to be fruftrated ! 
Shall the induftrious application of the 
inferior animal powers in the mean- 
eft vocations, be anfwered by the endg 
we propofe, and fhall not the generous 
efforts of a virtuous mind be rewarded ? 
In a word ; fhall the corporeal world 
be all order and harmony, the intellec- 
tual, difcord and confufion ? He who i& 
bigot enough to believe thcfe things, 

muft 
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mqft bid adieu to the natural ruk of rea- 
foning analogy, muft run counter to 
that maxim of; common fenfe, that men 
ought to form their judgments of things 
unexperienced from what they have ex- 
perienced*— There is one confideration 
which the athcifts could never yet get 
over: the greateft and moft eminent per- 
fons of all ages have been againft them, 
and always complied with the public 
forms of worlhip eftablilhed in their 
refpeftive countries, when there was 
nothing in them either derogatory to the 

honour of the fupreme Being, or prejudi- 
cial to the good of mankind. The 

Platos and Ciceros among the ancients^ 
the Bacons, the Boyles, and Lockes a* 
mong our own countrymen, are'all in- 

ftances of what I have been faying y not 

to mention any of the divines, however 

celebrated, fince our adverfaries chal- 

Vol. II. Part IL D lenge 



lerige all thofe, as men >vho have idd^ 
fnuch intereft in this cafe to be impartial 
evidences* 

, How atiiatzfng is it to refle'dl on tltd 
difbelief of a future ftate, in minds of a 
hferoic call ! The prefent king of Pruflia, 
in feveral of his poems, abfolutely aflerts 
the annihilation of the foul. It is incon- 
ceivable that fo gfeat ^ man fhould he 
deaf to the voice of reafon only in mat- 
ters relating to rtligion. 

8. What^s female beauty btft an air divine. 
Thro' which the mind's all gentle graces fhine i 
They like the fun irradiate all between ; 
The body charms, becaufe the foal is feeair 
Hence men are often captives of a face. 
They know ntft why, of no peculiar grace* 
Some forms tho* bright no mortal man can bear^ 
Some none refifts, tho* not exceeding fair.* 

♦ Sat. 6. 

the 
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The idea of beauty has always remain- 
ed vague and undefined ; every mind re- 
ceives a different impreffion from the fight 
of it, and form different opinions concern- 
ing the occafion of it. As there never 

^as an exadt ftandard of perfedion in 
beautyi the notions muft be entirely com- 
parative and relative. A man, on the 
firftfightofanobjeft, pronounces whether 
he thinks it beautiful, or the contrary ; 
but the idea fhaill vary in tvery perfon 
that beholds it; few will be able to 
affign any pofitive reafon, for their call- 
ing another perfon beautiful ; alk then? 
whether the charm lies in any particular 
feature, in the complexion, or the fiiape 
and the general fymmetry of the body, 
they will very poflibly anfwer, that they 
fee nothing beautiful in thefc,- confidcred 
feparately -, fo that we may very reafon- 
ably conclude beauty to be an inex*- 

D 2 prcffible 
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prcITible fomething diffufed over the 
whole perfon^ that is adapted by a kind 
of iilent attradion to pleafe particular 
people. ** When an ugly woman is be- 
loved, fays Bruyere, it muft certainly be 
very defperately j for either it muft pro- 
ceed from a ftrange weaknefs in her lo- 
ver, or from fome more fecret and for-r 
cible charms than thofe of beauty*/* I 
cannot help here adding what Mr. Ad- 
difon fays of ^ beauty, as the paffage it- 
felf is extremely beautiful. " There it 
nothing, fays he, that makes its way 
more diredly to the foul than beauty, 
which immediately diflfufes a fecret fatif- 
fadtion and complacency through the 
imagination, and gives a finifhing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very firft difcovcry of it ftrikes the 

**Chsu:a£Ur9^orMaQa«nofthc Age^y. i.p. nz. 

mind 
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mind with an inward joy, and fpreads a 

chearfulnefs and delight through all its 
faculties. There is not perhaps any 
real beauty or deformity more in one piece 
of matter than another, becaufe we might 
have been fo made that whatever now 
appears loathfome to us, might have 
fiiown itfelf agreeable ^ but we find by 
experience that there are fever al modifi- 
cations of matter, which the mind, with- 
out any previous confideration, pro- 
nounces at firft beautiful or deformed.'** 

Dr. Burk has given us a philofophical 
and natural defcription of beauty: his 
words are as follows, " Having endea- 
voured to (hew what beauty is not, it re- 
mains that we ihould examine, at leafl:* 
with equal attention, in what it really 
confifts \ for beauty is a thing much too 

* Scdtatar, vol. vi. Numb. 412. 
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aflre&ing not to depend on feme pofitiv^ 
qualities. Now, certainly, fince it is oQ 
creature of our reafon, fince it ftrike? 
us without «iny reference to ufe, and even 
where no ufe at all can be difcerned, 
fince the order and method of nature is 
generally very different from our mea^ 
furcs and proportions, we muft conclude, 
that beauty is, for the greater part, fomc 
merely fenfible quality, aSing mechani- 
cally upon the human mind, by the in* 
tervention of the fenfes". He foon af- 
ter draws a parallel between the fublime 

and beautiful, as follows : " Sublime ob- 
jefts are vaft in their dimenfions, beauti- 
ful ones comparatively fmall ; beauty 
Ihould be fmoothed and poliflied; the 
great, rugged and negligent; beauty 
ihould Ihuh the right line, yet deviate 
from it infcnfibly ; the great, in many 
cafes, loves the right line, and when it 

deviates. 
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cieviates, it often makes fli ftrcmg deviv 
wn : beauty ftpuld not be obfcqre •, ihe 
great ought to be dark and gloomy j 
beauty fliould be light and delicate 5 the 
great ought to befolid, and even maffive. 
They are, indeed, ideas of a very differ 
rent nature, one being fouwjed on p^o, 
the other pn plc^fure^ aijid, however tj^cy 
jmay vary afterwardjs from tbc diredl na-t 
ture of their caufes, yet thpfe cnufca 
keep up an eternal diftindtion between 
them, a diftindion never to be forgotten 
by any whofe bulinels i( is to affeA th^ 
paffions.*** 

The antient painters and iculptors 
isxhaufled all their ideas of perfefb beau-* 
ty in their piftures and ftatues of Ventis^ 
They made her always appear with thei 

* A Philofophical Enquiry into the Origin of 
imr Ucas of (he Sublime and Beautiful^ p- 95» 1 15* 

P 4 vaftcfl: 
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vafteft Mriety of g-races imaginable. **Slic 
has in general, fays Mr. Spence *i one 
of the prettieft, as Minerva has (bm«- 
times one of the handfeineft faces that 
can be conceived; Her look, as fhe is 
rcprcfented by the antiem artifts and 
poets, has all the taking airs, wanton- 
ness, and graces, that they could give 
it. Her fhape is the moft exaft and 
elegant imaginable ; all ibft, and full of 
tendemefs. The finenefi of fier Ikin, and 
the beauey ef her complexion, f^re fo ex^ 
quiflte, that it was the mailer* piece 
even of Apelles to exprefs it as it oughj 
to be. Her eyes were either wanton or 
quick, or languifhing, or infolent, ac- 
cording to the occafion ; and her face 
and aJl her air agreed with them. She 
is very frequently defcribed too, as hav- 
ing a treacherous infulting fmile on her 
face^ Put bowcvcr ih^ appears, or 

^. Colymetis, p 66. what* 
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wkscever Aie is doing, every tbing about 
her, and every litde motion c^ her, ift 
allgfaceful, and bewitching, and charm- 
ing« In the Veais of Medici *, either 

• This flatae formerly ftood in the Medicis 
palace on Mount Pincio at Rome, from whence it 
was brought to Florence by order of Duke Cofmo 
the Third. The miiinabagement in- the packing 
up and carriage was fiich, that the hips» legs^ 
and arms of the Venus were broken olF by the 
way ; however, they have been replaced, and join- 
ed with fo much art, that it mufl be a very inqul- 
fitive eye that can difcover the leaft trace of that 
misferfUae. The infcription on the bafe fhews it 
tD be the work of Cleomenes» an Athemaii» the 
fon of Apollodorus ; yet among all the remains 
of antiquity, this is the only place where we meet 
with the name of this great matter. The pedeftal 
it modern, and between two and three feet high } 
and ai the Hatae feema to lean a little forward* 
fome connoIiTeurs think that it was originally de- 
figned for an elevated pofition ; but this inference 
is of no great certainty. 

Keyflcr*8 Travels, vol, ii. p, 2 1- 

the 
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iIm gieneral tender nefs and fine proportfi^ 
ons of her whole make, feen thus ^U' 
atonce^ takea great deal from the beaQ^ 
ty of her face> or the head is really {t» 
has been fufpcdlcd by fome) npt of the 
fame artift, who made the l?o6y. As tO 
the latter, it will ever be the ilandard of 
all female beauty and foftncfs. When' 
one looks on it» one is apt to make the-' 
fame exclamation with the fervant \n 
Plautus. One might very well with 
him too infiil: particularly on tha 
beaut\ of the breaftfi, which in the fta^ 
tue itfelf are the fineft that can be con-- 
ceivcd. They are fmall, diftina-, and 
delicate to the higheft degree ; with an 
idea of foftncfs much beyond what any- 
one can conceive^ that has not feen the* 
original -, for all copies do her an injury,' 
and prints more particularly ; and yet 
with all that foftncfs^ they have a firm- 

nefs 
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Kf$ toQr From her bredl^ 'ker/ &apfe 
begins Co diminifh gradually down lo h^r 
w^ift, which I remember to have heard 
an £ngli(h lady at Florence criciciftng 
at firft fight, as not fine and taper 
ei^oi^h. This probably proceeded from 
pur beayties in Elngland carrying this 
mcetf generally too far ; as fonrie of the 
Grecian beauties did formerly too at 
Athens. And I am the more perfuaded 
that this was the cafe, becaufe the famo 
lady (who one would think (hould be a 
good judge of beauty, becagfe it i^ 
what (he muft fee, at leaft, every time 
fee looks in her glafs) after having fcta 
the Venus of Medici feveral times, had 
tl)c grace to own herfelf in the wrong, 
aad even to exclaim againft the excels of. 
this mode among us.TheVenus of Medi- 
ci, with all her finenefs of fliape, has what 

the Romans call corpus folidumy and the 

French 
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Fivfich tlie emiwipcint (I <}6 not know 

I 

thdt we have any right word for it in' 
Engliih) and her waift in particular i$ 
not repreiented as ftinted by arr, but as 
exadly proportioned by nature to all the 
other parts of her body. Venus, in all at* 
titudes, is graceful ; but in no one mott 
^m in that of the Venus of Medici ; in 
which figure of her, if ihe is not really 
inodeft, (he at leaft counterfeits modefty 
extremely. Were one to defcribe exaft- 
ly what that attitude is, one might do it 
in two verfes of Ovid's. 

Ij^fa Venus pnben^ quoties Telainiiia ponxf, 
Frotegitor Ixva femireduAa manii* 

There is a tendernefs and elegance, 
in all the reft of her form, as v/ell as in 
the parts I have mentioned. Her legSv 
are neat and (lender ^ the fmall of them 

is 
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IS finely rounded ; and her very feet arc 
little, white, and pretty. 

In her attitude Ihe feems with modefty 
to withdraw herfelf from the beholder's 
eye : the right knee advances a little for- 
ward, the left hand b placed a little be- 
fore the pudenda, and the right acrofa 
her breafts-, yet without touching the 
body. The head inclines a little to the 
left Ihoulder ; the bloom of youth, the 
pleafmg foftnefs of her look, and her 
beauty and modefty, feem to rival each 
other in the charms of her countenance. 
Her perfon is fomewhat plump, and the 
flefli is fo admirably executed, that one 
imagines it fo foft, that it miift yield to 
the touch. Here indeed the ftatuary's 
ikill is not a Ihtle aided by the polifli oi 
the marble, which at firft was of a pure 
white, but time has given it a. ycUow- 

nefs : 
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ta& : however, it docs not yet look Imifs; 
and in the fon^ftiinc is almoft tranfparent." 
H«r hair at prefent is brown, and this 
pofllbly may be ho more than faded 
gilding* 

Amidfl: the admiration df dl ages, and 
the refort of curious perfons to fee ir^ 
the Venus of Medicis has not efcap* 
ed cenfure. Moft connoifleurs agree, 
%hu the head is rather too fmall in pro-^ 
portion to the other parts of the body, 
and particularly the hips $ fome find fault 
with the largenefs of the nofe, poflibly 
the partition along the vertebras of the 
back is a little too deep, confidering the 
objcd is a foft plump female j at lead 
the bend of the arms, and the inclination:* 
of the upper part of the body, feeilis tdf 
leflcn, if not totally, to prevent fo deep a 
partition. The fingers are of an extraor- 
dinary 
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flia^ry length^ and alU Mo6pihig thd 
lUf^e finger on the right hand, without 
joints ; but it is manifeft that the bands 
had jiot^ yet undergone the arcift^s laft 
touches, and confequendy this fhould not 
aflPedt his reputation. The fame obfer- 
vatipn poflibly might be made on the 
fifh or dolphin at the fide of the ttatue^ 
on which fome boys feem to be ridings 
wejre it not known that many of the ad<* 
nurable pieces of antiquity excel only 
in their capital parts, the judicious maf- 
ter (lurring over the concomitant orna« 
nuenta, as noe deferving much time and 
iattention. Mn Richardfon has al(b 
obferved the fame defed and diffe- 
rence of work, in the little children of 
the river Nile, in the Vatican Belvidera } 
in the wild boar's head, belonging to the 
ftatue of Meleager, in the Palazzo dr 
Piccbini at Rome } in the beafts^ with 

the 
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the Todifor FdrQefe, at Rome ; m the child 
Cpmmodi^*^ nxmSf io the Farnefian. p^^ 
hoi I aadu Lasda^ in a group with Caf« 
tor and Pollux, in the duke of Bracciane*s 
palace at Rome* The original of thie 
Greek medals of the Syrian kings aad 
the Ptolemy s^ were engraved in the (kme 
mMmu nothing being finer tha« the 
beads ; whereas the reveries feem to be 

done by an unexperienced hand. To 
conclude my account of this celebrated 
VenuS) with the judgment of fome cc.n* 
noifieurs, they allow> that, in comparing 
the .parts feparately, as the headv the 
AOfe, &c. of this ftacue, with thofe of 
others, thefimilar parts might be foond 
even of fuperior workaianihip ; but 
that for fuch a combination of beauties, 
the delicacy of fliape, and attitude, and 
fytnmttry of the whole, ihc wocld 4^h 
mot^ofd ies equaj. This incomparable 

ftatuc 
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ftatue ftands between two others, of the 
&me goddefs, whkh, in any ociier ptftce^ 
would pafs'for admirable pieces ; whereas 
htre they ferve rather as foHs to the 
Venus of Meditis, only increafing the 
admiration of it, while their own excel** 
feacies are quite unnoticed* That on her 
right is twice as big, with the gcdcfasn 
apple in her hand, and is termed Vemis 
Viftrix Viftoriofa ; the other, a noble 
ftatue, byHerculesFerrata,is diftinguifli- 
ed by the name of Venus Urania. 

Nor was it only in the ftatues of the 
Greeks that Venus was fo admirably 
difplayed ; Apelles drew her inimitably. 

The moft cdebrated pidure m all an- 
tiqtticy, was chac of the fea Venus, as (he 
wasxalled by the Romans, or the Venus 
Anaduomene, as (he was called by the 
. Vol. IL Part II. ^ Greeks. 
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Greeks. Some &y, tb^ In drming it 

he uf^d Campafpe for his tppdel ; if^^ 
fayourke miftrefs'of his, who was given 
him fo generouQy by Alexander the 
Gl^at.^ This picture came afterwards 

into 

• Alexander gave Apelles a remarkable proof 
•f hie regard ; Sos when he employed him to drair 
60iiptifi«c> having found that he had conceived 
an afief^n for her, he refigned her to him* Thit 
prince went often to iee Apelles when at work; ^ 
and one day, when he was overlooking him, we are 
Ipld, that he tJ^ed h abnrdly in regard to paintings 
that Apelles defired him to hold his^ tongue, tdllng 
Idm^ Jbat the very boys who nciixed the colonrii 
l^iighed .at. him. Mr. Freinfliemius, howeveiv 
thinks it incredible that Apelles woald make ufa 
Qffuchan expreffion to Alexander; or that tke^ 
latter, who had {o good an education, and Co fina 
a genias, would talk fo impertinentfy of painting :t 
noris it likdy^ perhaps, that Apdles wonld havr 
expireifed. him61f to this prince in the manner 
which he is reported to. have done, upon another 
oc99iion, . Alexandcri as we are told,, having feeot 

hi& 
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hm the haods of the Romans, and was 
probably for fdme time in that noble 

coile^ion 

l^fil&ure drawn hy ApciUs^ did Jiot comvifuidit 

fo much as it deferred ; a lit(le after, a horfe hap* 

pened to be brought, which neighed at light of 

die ho^ paiAted in Ae fame piAure : «pon this 

iifdies Ib f<iid to have teid Akxander, '^.Sif, it 

h plain this lM)ri« yaid^rftmis painiing better flMt 

your niaj^fty,** One of ApeHes's chief exi^ellienciM 

was his inakinjg; his pictures fo cxafUj refeynblpt 

tlie peHbns reprefented, infotnuch that the phy- 

fiogtioinillfi a^e fkid to have been able to farm m 

imigvit^t as ptfviily ftpm his portraitsy *9 |f thejf 

had feen the originals. His readinefs and dexte« 

lifjr 9t -tfl^ki^ a likc»ef» was of great fervieet(> 

Mm, in txcfkating him frain a dl^etilty in which 

k# wai involved at the cowt of i&gypt ! he had 

flM the good fortune to be in favotir with Pt6» 

Itmf- I'A AofiR foroed kini^ however, H^ take Ihel- 

tgrvt Alevsodrift, dming the mgtt pf tiais peinoe s 

a«ifiBhie«ms felbw, in ^ocd^r to4o hifli « d|f-* 

kiiidiw£i, ^wetftt to hi{n> and, ilk the king*s nacae, 

ia?ited hifti to dinner. Apelles went, and fteing 

E 2 the 
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/ toikAion in the palace of Au^ufttte,' 
chough it was afterwards placed by that 
emperor in the temple, which he de- 
dicated to his predeccflbr Julius. It was 
quite faded and run to decay in Pliny^S 
time ; but though the original has beeni 
fo long loft, we may ftill fee feveral 
ftrokeft that were copied from it, in the 
writings of the Roman authors who eh'^ 
joyed the fight of it, and who have 
marked out fome of its beauties for us, 
even in their profe as well as their verfe 
writings. You fee her in them as juft' 

r 

• \ ' ' 

the king in a prodigious paifiony told iiim, by way; 
ofexcufey that he ihould not have come to his 
table but by his orders. He was commanded to 
fhew the man who had invited him : this waiilli« 
poffible, the perfbn who had put the trick upon 
him not betug picfent. Apdlesi however, diew a 
ik^(di.of his pidure upon the wall with a coal^ th<i 
firft lines of which difcovered him immediately to 
Ptolemy. 

born 
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bprfl from die fea ^ complete at once 
ia her form ; all her beauties frefli about 
her, and with her body as flill wet and 
humid, from the waves that produced 
^r ip all this perfedion. Some of thefe 
pai&ges are fo ftrong, that I am 
thoroughly perfuaded they might have 
gpGie a great way towards helping ibmc 
painter of an extraordinary genius (ftichy 
fbrinflance, as Raphael or Correggio) to 
have reftored the loft beauty of Apellea 
ta the world : and perhaps Titian had 
conndered fomeof them pretty thorough* 
ly before he drew that beautiful Venus 
of his, with her wet hair and humid 
bpdy^ which is at prefent in the duke of 
Orleans's collection at Paris.* 



*n 



the whole, I think the greateft ex* 
cillency of Dr. Young's fatircs, is the 

• Polymetisi p. 219. 

£ 3 morality 
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montlrty chftt breathes throughout thitk i 
indeed they eonCftin fprightly paf&ges 
that cannot but pleaft a reader of ta(k % 
but are entirely deficient In true and ge- 
nuine poetry. The man of Rhymes may.itkH 
at the vices and foibles df the age \ but 
it requires a poetic imagination to adorn 
the fatirical page with delicacy of hu*- 
tnour, flights of fancy, and ftrokes of 
genuine and fublitne poetry* 

Of all the fatirical ^oets that have 
lately appeared, none have been more 
confpicuous than the Reverend Mr. 
C. Churchill. A man feldom attrafts 
the notice of a whole kingdom, without 
fome very well-founded pretenfions to 
merit. The merit of a man fliines only in 
a fm&ll compafs ; but that of a fmWVoi- 
mine* a much larger hemifphere. This 
gentleman's fatires are very remarkable j 

I know 
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1 3cnow none that are wrot6 ia Aaeh a pe^ 

cvliar veio^ eitber antient or moderiuThe 

▼trfification i^ beautifully harmoniouf^ 

the faciric ftrokes are poignant to the 

iaft degree^ and there appears a certala 

nervous boldnefs of expreOlony which 

charms a reader of any imagination. Hi^re 

and there we perceive a happy talent for 

iatiric defer iption. In (hort, I fliail not 

hefitate in afferting) that I know no poet 

fince Pope, who has fhowcd greater 

abilities in this fpecies of compofitlon, 

but mzny have applied their talents ra« 

ther better. 

The firft of his poems was the Rof- 
. ciad, on a mod: popular, though tempo- 
rary fub^ei^: it dif played at once the 
author's abilities, and the world was 
;a(mazed wfac^ it was known that Mr* 
ChurchiJLl.was no young v^iifier^ but had 
... E 4 pafled 



jufibd die oflbimonljr Jitxuriims dtys -«£ 

itfmgintfttioniwhim the i^u/cy riots ill ift^ 
expellee tof judgiDCinti li was v^y i?^^ 
iiiark«l:d0 (bat fuch t^iKs fboqld ba^0 ^ 
laid .doraidnti and not before have brc^$> 
forth in fomie poetic flighti. T be con^pfn ; 
fisian of this poem can be tried byino^^ 
Tukti for it is wrote on no plan. From: 
the tide we might expeft fome defig% 
bat it is a rambling affair, which hearS: < 
rather the appearance of a general fatire 
4>h the adors, &c. than a little regnlar 
poem: however, what it wants in plaHf ; 
is fully repaid in verfificacion^ which is ^ 
really very beautiful, and the ridiciile : 
exceflively fcvere. It certainly was; f , , 
cruel fcheme to fatirize a whole fet <^f v 
men, whoic only employment is the,; 
am«i(ement of the town : can it be^v^ ^ 
pe&ed. that the inferior pUyers fliQt3ld bfin 
G|u^ricks aiid Cibbers ? Far from iu nor : 

ought 
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ctagbt ftby mrnvhi common iRinuaiit^^tci.: 
itdiccHe their want of gemus^RTtth focii 
pC^gQancjr as to make them the jefl: l>f ' 
the whole kingdom. The lat^ (kdce of: 
Grtfton entertained very proper fefiti« 
xneacs of this point. Mr. F~z~k, a*^ 
gDntlemanof fortune^ having feme flight 
qoarrel with Mr. Garrick, revenged it in 
a public manner, by hilling him violent^ 
ly, when the whole houfe was filent, and*^ 
even complained to the duke as Lord : 
Chamberlain, that Mr. Garrick had ufed ^ 
bim ill, defiring that he would tnterpofev 
hia authority. «' Really, Mr. F." replied 
his grace, ^^ I cannot think you have any i 

reafon to make me complaints, for yoir ' 
yourfelf confefs you have often- hiffcd' 
Mr. Garrick when on the ftage, which, 
let Me ttll ydu,Sir, is a very unlawful aft, ' 
aijdf much too great a revenge for any ' 
fuch qUai^ftU;** However, as he couM ' 

not 
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luk cfft& fiis defign with At dake^. he 

brgdn ft very illiberal abulive crkidfm 

en that great ador, in the Crafcfman, 

tinder the title of X. Y. Z. Mr. Garrick 

bore it very patiently for fome time, ztA 

revenged himfclf very feverely in the 

Fribbleriad, wherein Mr. F. i^ ridiculed 

with a great deal of humour.* 

It 



• 



Mr. Chiircliill, in a late edition of At kofciai!, 
draws a fatirical chara^er of him in a moft admir- 
able manfter : 

With that low.Ciumingy which in C^k fiippUesi 
And amply too, thfe place of being wife» 
Which Nature, kind indulgent parent gave 
To qualify the blockhead for a knave ; 
With that fmooth fallhood, whofe appearance 

charms'. 
And reafon of each wholefome doubt difarms. 
Which to the lowed depths of guile dcfcends,. 
j^y vilefi means purfues the vileft ends^ 

Wean 
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- It ihuft be ctofeifed Mr. OhtirchUr« 
f MiciTms ape extremely juCt^ and difpliif 
jBOt a )i£tl6 jodgmtnt } but never thelefa tt 

is 

Wearis friendfhip's naOt hr ptcrpofes of fftitei 
JfilWfis in the day, and butchers in the night ; 
Wit^ that malignaiK tnvy^ which tarn« pale* 
And fickem^ even if a friend prerail. 
Which merit and fucccfs purfues with hate. 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate $ 
With the cold caution of a coward's fpleen. 
Which ftats not gntlt^ bud alwaf i feeks a (breeft. 
Which ktfeps this maxim ever in her view—- 
What's bafely done, ihoald bo done fMj too $ 
With chat dally rooted, tallons impadence. 
Which, dead to fliame, and tv^fy nicer fen(e> 
Ne'ep'blofll'drnnlefs, in fpreading Vice's fnares. 
She blunder'd on fome virtue unawares ; 
With all thefe hiti&ngi, which vtt feldom find 
Lairifli*d by Nature oh one happy mind, 
A motley figtire, of the fribble tribe, 
Which'^heart can fcarce conceive, ot pen defcribe. 
Came fimp*fing on ; to afcertain whofe fex 

twelve fige impaneUM matrons would perplet. 

Nor 
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IS a inoil: iohutuan defign to - fatirke 
them wUh fuch fcverity. The followrrtg^ 
fatiricai charaftcr of Dr. Hill has hu- 
mour in it> but does not pay a juft tribute^ 
to his abilities as a botanift. -\ 

Nor male, nor female ; neitliers and yet both ; * 
Of neuter gender, tho' of Iriih growth ; 
A fix- foot fuckling, mincing in his gate; 
AfFeded, peevifh* prim, and delicate ; 
Fearful it feem^d, tho^ of Athletic make, 
Ldl brutal breezes ihould too roughly fhake 
Its tender form, and favage motion fpread 
O*^ its pale cheeks the horrid manly red. 

Much did it talk in its own pretty phrafe» 
Of genius and of tafte, of play'rs and plays ^ 
Much too of writings, which itfelf had wrote* >■ 
Of fpecial merit, tho* of little note*. . . ^ ^r 

For ^te, in a flrange humour, had d<^rCifid 
That what it wrote, none but itfelf flioulj read iji. 
Much too it chatter'd of dramatic law8» > ^}^ 

Misjudging critics, and mifplac'd appl^uC^ ^ t ^ . . ; v 
Then, with a fcif- complacent jutting lair^ . , , J 

It flnil'd, it finirk'd, h wriggle^ to t^c|;C^^^f 5 - ..r/ 

And, 
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'With Octk apifearance and Wfth ambling pace. 
Af^fSfp^ofytUnt head, fn'A vaoa&t tice, ^ 
The Proteua 1^11 put mhis m^deft plel^«*«- ' 
" Let favour fpeak for others, worth for pic."*-*.^ 
i^or who Jike him his various powVs could call 
Into (b many (hapes, and fliine in all ? 
Who could fo nobly grace the motley lift ; , ^ 

AAori infptdor/Do^lor, Bptahlft ; 

Knowf 

• • t \ 
t 

And, with an aukward brifknefs not his owa» ' - 
Looking around, and perkingon the throoe. 
Triumphant feem'd, when that ftraogeikvfige dattkf» 
Known but to few, or only known by namie,. 
Plain Common Senfe appeared, by Nature there * 
Appointed, with plain Truth, to guard thechait. 
The pageant faw, and bladed with hex frown* > 
To its firft fiate of nothing melted down. 

Nor Ihall the Mufe (for even there the pride 
Of this vain nothing {hall be mortified) 
Nor ihall the Mufe (fltould Fate Ordajn her rhimes, 
Fondpkafing thought! to live in after- times) ^, 
With fuch a trrfleFs name her pages blot: . rr 

Known be the charadler, th^ things forgot i ^ , ► ; 
Let it, to difappoint each future ajm, \ ; ^. , ,^ 
L^ve wWft>ttrfe;t, and die withdut'a iiame l" 



Knows any OQIB fii we)l^?-^orc4ia pa^ Imowfi " 
At oii(;e tQ pl^» poeimbc^ compou^^, ^oflaif>Pi«f 

Wha tmh^im W^dff^ cme; H«^llflif*4 

away. 
Melting like ghofts before the rifing day. 

Thefe lines cbaraderife a mm wett 
known to th^ whole nation, for hii wiit** 
ings, his adventures, and his various me- 
dicines* The concluding ftrokc of tbft 
fa tirct hints a€ afi okl affair between the 
doftor and Woodward, in which the for- 
mer was treated with very little ccrcr 
mony ; he was certainly the aggi«ilbr» 
and conducing himfelf with no great 
fliare of civility, he nnet a return from 
Woodwards which made no fmall imx 
frejfim on him. The dodor criticifed 
on him in tbf: lQfpie^r> Woodward ia 
a very humourous pamphlet ridiculed 
the Infpe^toF, and wrote a burlefquc 
numbi^r of that paper with great wit« 

Poking 
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takUig of Hill's manner af writing, and 
[daci^g him in the nooft ridiculous light. 
He has often been engaged in fuch dif- 
putes. Smart in the Hilliad gave him 
a terrible wound i and Mr. Murphy, in 
tlte Gray's- Inn Jogrnal^^eems to be fre- 
quently engaged againft him. His 
inerit 9S a botanill is acknowledged by 
all Europe ; but when he quits the path 
wiiich nature has ftruck out for him, he 
degenerates into a mere fcribi^Ier. There 
is hardly any art or fcience but this vola- 
tile man eompofes on it in his numerous 
works : it would take fome pages to give 
evien a lift of them. Some of the papers 
of the Infpedtor have merit ; the AAor b 
not a bad criticafm, and the ftate of the 
iheatpcs contains a' great variety of com-^ 
mon- place theatrical criticifmj thrown 
togetlicr in a ftyle agreeable enough. 
Tit Jjidna fim tonsWitu has real hu- 
mour v 
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mour ; it hiH been faid that the do3x}r 
was not the author of it, but I never 
heard any other pcrfon nanted for it, 
and the piece has too much merit for ics 
author to have been alhamed of it. T&e 
Review of the works of the Royal So* 
ciety was compofed with great fpirit, ha* 
mour, and judgment. The doftor, it 
feems, was refufed a feat, and in revenge 
ridiculed the Society with fuch well- 
guided fatire, that they have Hnce been 
more cautious in admitting only fueiv 
pieces as are worthy their reputation. 
AH the botanical produdions of our au- 
thor have great merit; they are very nu- 
merous, and do honour to the age. After 
thefe pieces, what can we fay to Mrs. 
3radley*s Cookery, a piece of our au^ 
thor's ? Thoughts on God and Nature, 
which he wrote while he contemplated 
the beauties of Mifs Diamgnd ? bis mi- 

merous 



wmerable articies in Reviews and Mag;^- 
tines ? his Naval Hiftory, in ihort, that 
nyl^iplicky of mcCcoUanQcius pieces which 
»e a difgrace tf(> their aud^pr? Th^ 
ihave IkO^WT aofwei?ed his expe^tadc^s : 
4 hav« befiii ai]^red that J)c&f>v l^ 
inade one year, by his writing, ^l^vea 
Miiidred pounds, and was paid it all by 
^it iheet, which is aftoniihing. He has 
for niany years aijoyed a very ample 
l^venue by his writings, and his medi- 
cine have been yi^t more profitable to 
him, feldom producing lefs than a thou- 
i&nd pounds a year : he long lived m a 
moil difiipaxed n^unner ; and had his in^ 
tome rbeen as many thoufands as it wa$ 
hundreds, he would yet have been poor- 
•^ce he has had a place given him, hit 
ixiblications have been but few, and verjf 
.^ood : It is to be hoped be will for tbfi 
. Vol. IL Part II. F ' future 



future ftudy bis genius rather than hs 
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'• The' Apology was his next poem, and 
fir from being his worft 5 it is an epiftte, 
and never oiicc wanders into any other 
fpecies of poetry, but is as regular as th^ 
plan requires. I (ball quote a few par(- 
fages from this and the reft of the avh 
thbr's poems, which may not be difegr^p- 
able to the reader, . ^ , 

t. Great are his perils inr tliat ftormy time, ' 
Whoialhly- ventures on a fea of rhime, 
Around vail forges roli, winds envious blow^ 
And jealous rocks and quickfands lurk below ; 
Greatly his foes he dreads, but more his friends. 
He hurts me moft who laviihly commends. 

Mr. ChurchUl lui» ex|)erknc€»i rthtt 
bei^rousiife of a fatiric poet, th^tm^? 
much queftito whclhcfr ht it^iiti^\^ 
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ing id poetic impulft. He has Becii 

tasted with a multitude of vices, fince he 

ventured in poetic Teas i his chara&er is 

reprefentcd in the blacjccft . lights i and 

even his poetry condemned by fnarl- 

ing critics to oblivion. The truth of the 

fir fl: is little known to the nation : his 

readers, 1 apprehend, little concern thcnri- 

lefve^ with fuch charges, but I am confi- 

d^ht his ipoetry will outlive his accu(k'- 

tions : it certainly would give great 

pleafure to niany, 16 fee him refute the 

Variety of calumnies that have been (o 

plentifully thrown out againft him. '^ 

■ ^ 

2. The tnighty monarch, in theatric fack. 
Carries his whole regalia at his back ; 
His royal confort headi the female band, 
lAid le^KblUe h^r-apparent in her han^ ; 
JPHilQ p9i2^ier^d aff creeps on with oan(ciout priibj 

2 • ' F z N« 
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ISb ckbkc tnu&lans in this dtK)p «rt fotmf,* ' 'i ' 
To TftmUh nonfenfe with the charms of <oand;Jd 
Ko Twordsy no daggers, not one poifon^d bov^I^ 
No iightning flalhes here, no thunders foil ; 
UTo guafds to Avell the i|ionarth^s train are Ihowfi i 
Tkt momirth heiv, unift be an hoft alon^* 
No iblenm pomp» no flow pjfpceffions here^: ' • 
No Ammon's entry» and no Juliet's bier* 

This dqfcriptlon is admirable : np^ 
thing can be more Iseautifully fatirical 
than thefe harmonious lines, which paint 
the wretchednefs of ftroUers with fuch' 
humour ; the ftrokes of ridicule are deli* 
catc and exprelfive ; there arc few paf- 
fages in the author's poems more finilh'* 
ed than this fatirical defcription. 

3. VmSimy mnfe !— A wifli 'bovc all fevcre 
To him who ever held the Mufes dear. 
If e'er her labours weaken to refine 
The generous roughaefs of a nervous line. 

The 
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The true chartfter of Mr. Churchill*s 
poetry.! Almofl: always harmonious; 
but they feldom contain that perfeA 
mufic which is almofl: always incbfi- 
iiftent with a njervous verfificajion ; tber^ 
is an e^cprcilive boldneis in his liots 
^vbich is truly generous. He prai^ 
Pope for his numbers, but cenfqres the 
iamenefs of bis verfification. Thefol- 
iowing pancgyrick on pryden is very 
;beautifu^. 
* 

4. Here Ut mc bea4> great Dryden» at thy fhrine^ 
Thou dcarcft name tg all the tuncfal nine. 
What if fomc dull lines in cold order creep. 
And with his theme the -poet feemjs to fleep ? 
iStiil when his fubje^ rifes proud to view. 
With equal Arength th« poet riles too. 
With ftrong iaveo^ipa^ no^eft vigaur fraught, 
Thought flilj ijp^ings up, andr^fes OMt of tl^otfghl^ 
. Numbers ennobling numbers Ifi. their coprff. 
In varied Twectnefs flow, in varied force ; 

f| The 
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And the w&ole art of poetry u thine. 

fUf ivIliJ"*!!!'': V * . '. ..nix 1 

'thfc{g'fihfe^ are wrote with the f^m 
of that 'great poet they commend : Df5pi^ 
den Wfcll deferves fuch praife ; hef Vitf" 
drie of the greateft geniufcs our pon- 
tic lilt can produce ; but far from bei'rt^ 
equally excellent in every fpccies of poi- 
try. It is amazing, that this author is fb 
fcuch ni^glefted : for one fet of his worlft^ 
that arc to be met with, there are twenty • 
of Pope's. There are, indeed, more who 
iic pleafed with mere mufical jingle, than 
with Dryden^s manly lines 9 and how 
many prefer Pope's paftorals %o the in- 
imitable ode on St. Cecilia i There is 
not one good edition of all DrydenV 
works, which is a fcandal to the tafte bf 
tTie nation. This great fioet is ihc6h-- 

t^ibly at the head of all nioderri lytfc"' 

.; b:':-;./j : -.v , . . .i ;. .. -bardsV 
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bards : as a fatl^ift-, his merf^ls great and 
cxcenfive -, his fables and mifceilaneous 
{K^tic pieces display a fruiijfiU ig^agipa- 
ticjai moft harmonious nervous upmbera^ 
JMVd.vaft juftn.cfs of fentiment^ .As fgr. 
hin. tragedies* their charaftcr i§ of 4. morc^ 
mixed nature 5 we ^nd innumerable paf-. 
i^ges, in whicl> the brightneft of hi3 g?- 
tfi\x% blazes with the uttpoft luftr^ ; bu(^ 
the rhinacs which difgrace both theni and 
t^pr author^ are iotolera^bie in f^icli^ 
pieces. Pryden had not th^ feeling m^ 
cef&ry for tragedy. Let epic poct^ 
tiink^ fays Dr. Young, the tragedian's 
point is rather xofed. Tt^is great ppec, 
^as .a ftranger ,to the true pathetic, whicK 
x^y^)t^^% the audience, and overwhelms 
t^mf.in g^xonflift of paflV)n i . by nym- 
b!;f^,«xpreI|iQn,andjrentixnent, he ftroye, 
^^al^amends for his deficiency. Ap;; 
l^l^e is not tQ be given, but extorted j 

F 4 and 
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and the (ilent lapfe of a ftngle tear do». 
Che writer more h6n6uf, thari thettitAin^ 
thunder of a thoufand hands. Applaud'-* 
ing hands and dry eyes, which during 
pryden's theatrical reign often rnet, are a( 
latire on the writer's talent, and the fpe6ta- 
tor's tafte. — As a tranflator, he was great- 
ly fuperior to moft, and had he pofleflfetf 
equal Icifure, would have made his Vir- 
gil fupetior to Pope's of Homer. He 
had more eafe, but his negligence <x^ 
hafte prevented his finifliing fo highly fti 
rope. 

Nigh is the next poem of our au- 
thor's, and, like all his other pieces, d*» 
bounds with very fine lines, and tJie moft 
ppignaot fatire. It is an epiftle addrefled 
to Robert Lloyd, and compofed almoff 
1«rith the only defign to priife late hduri 
and good cheer : A moft rtvirtnd fobb 

jeaj 
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j^ ! The poet treats it with infinite ^iritj 
aixi tbofe who read for amufement, wilt 
^nd as much in this little poem as in 
toy this age has produced of the kind. 
I^kylici^ns, lawyers, politicians, citizens, 
ajKl minifters, all receive their Ihare af 
fidicule. The firftare fatirized with fe- 
f jCfal (lrokc$ of humour, 

1. Let the f^^ge dodlor (think.hlm one we kaow^ 
Wtth fcraps of anrient learning overflow. 
In ali tke dignity of mtig declare 
Tlie fatal qsnfeqaence of midnight air. 
How damps and vapours as it were by flealck 
Undernoine life, andfap the walls of health. 
For me, let Galen moulder on the fhelf, 
rn live, and be phyfician to myfelf. 
Wliilft Ami 18 ^ii^'d to body, whether fate 
^iio^ a lenger^pr a fhorter date, 
(11 niiake.them live as brother ihould with brother* 
And keep them in good humour with each other. 

■Mr* Churchill feems to have as gtieat 
^ mrfKkA JCQ phyfick and phyficians a^ 

the 



lfe»y ^jWan^ii' piiTage frocri- His EM^ 
^?ch-is'eieei9ivSeJy.fpirited,'aodr'i«attb8' 
jC£fr. '•« Amifitatcd body enervates tHd"* 
rtlnd.' ''Hefice'tbc influence gf phyfi«kV* 
aiifi^drritkiarclieftrudtve to mankind thisii^^ 
afTtftie cv?is it pretends to cure. I krfb^* 
nSt; fof wy'part, of what maiady we€rt8 
fjBred By tjie pbyficiqins, but I knbW^^ 
miriy latal ones which they inflid on usi^ 
fucli are cowardice, pufillanimity, credii-"; 
lity, and tHe fear of death. If they cure * 
thVfeb^iy 6f pain, they deprive the foul^' 
of fortitude. What end doth it anfwef ' 
to fodety, that they keep a paj-cel of rot-^ 
tdn'earcafes ton their legs ? It is men th^ '^ 
cofrimunity wants, and thofe we neve?^ 
feVfcomc out of their hands. I haTcriti*^ 
dflfigntd -enlarge here on the futility' 5P^ 
pfi^&ck;' tny prefent purpofc bfefngbtily^J 
t^Py^R^kr^t in a ihoral M^hl.' I*^fc^f^ 
^^ not 
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tQe?^ ufe of medicine, as tM^n49Hf^irf*/ 
re^i£): to the\r fearch aft?r tciKh,i: *Th^;; 

fupppfe always, that whea ,^: fsfiyfH^HMS^r 

tfc^s a patient who recpvefv hc'rfe^s 
qi}r^ him ; and that when; the,y bav^^ 
^^e through a difquificioa , Qoocepiing^ 
tlje truth, they have found it^ Tbcy dp-^ 
not fee that we ought to put iii the Jj|%, 
lacucre,. againft one cure cffe^a^^ by phy:^ » 
fide, the deaths of an hundred patients J^: 
bus killed; or that we (hould oppofe to ttiei^ 
utility of one boafted truth, the mifchifcf^ 
of a^ thoufand errors, fallen into by «nak-..j 
ing the. diftp very. The fcience whicfal . 
cijlighten^i and the phyfick that cures,,., 
a^.dpwbtlcfs very ufeful ; but die pre-,; 
tqgd?d . fcien^ that mifle^ds, and^thp- 
^jrijck that.jcills, are as ufejful to fomo , 
fc^,B*{^^^^5 perfon$ ; but I affirm, it ta ^ 

xor be 
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bedeflruftive toibe human race in gene- 
ral. It may be replied, as it conftantly 
pk^ the fault lies in thephyndan, and not 
iik<ht fcience of medieine, which i$ other- 
wife infallible. Well, well, be it fb; 
take care, however, the phyfick be never 
^accompanied by the doflpr ; for as fure 
as ever they come together, there will be 
an hundred times more to fear from the 
blunders of the artift, than to hope foe 
from the efficacy of the arc,*^* 

This is extremely fpirited, tod I wi& 
there was not fo much reafon to think ic 
jiaft, as it is fevere. However, this ingc- 
gaious Frenchman is rather too free with 
wtdk conftitutions ; he is certainly right 
in rejecting the office of tutor to fuch s 
t\s\it they may certainly be of as much 

^ ' ^ Mem, in Em, vqI, i. p. 45. 



tfetofoclety as more athletic mortaIi^> 
wnlefs we reject all advantages of ge- 
mus, fcience, and art5. He bimfclf allows 
that the icience which enlightens is verf 
ofeful : it therefore only remains to (hour 
that weak bodies may contain great' 

Ibuls 5 of which there are fo many iw- 
ftances^ that it would be drefomc to enu-- 
merate them. * 

Rouflcau, in moft of bisworks^ iif- 
^ dnlges the reveries of a romantic fancy -^ 
I know but few of his pieces that do not 
contain numbers of paradoxes, which are" 
difphyed with aU the beamy of expref- 
fion, and with an amazing fubtlety of ar- 
. gument. He is certainly one of ther 
jgreateft of the prefent French writers : I 
know none but Voltaire who can be 
compared to him^ as they are both men 

in 



wow&i«|c|ft^gfriat}oh ha* Butaetf 'wliHli 
JDiMghcfla)^^ and who have 'aimed 'at^ftfc 
-thie^libf- -^^itofophers in their feWfA 
^ie^te. -'Th^ latter has ran his co«rik 
liof ^»#c • we to cxpedt any more works 
^ison^ hk various pen that will do hoiioffir 
16 their amhor 5 but the former is not {o 
▼by far advanced in years, but we ma^' 
bd enterti^ined with many admirable dr^ 
ttf'his } and I make little doubt but he 
JwiU fife (if he lives near as long) fujicK- 
tf to Voltaire, as a great author, thougtl 
hoc as a man of wit. 



r- 



, 7«^/i> {s the capital piece of Roul^ 
iisau's charming pen, arid one of ii& 
&ieft compofitions of the kirid ever ptifi^ 
li(hed in any language : it is thoughc^lie 
had Richardfon in his eye whch He ^i'^}?- 
wed Ir^rand, if that is true, he'hislnfi? 
i!iccly<f«j^ified-hri 'kodefr it f'^' M- 
.iuui cult 
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ifjlt^fpr a man of tafte i<>pfi^i''Oat 
^^untryman nipre th^n he 6t&rH%:thtk 
^rely the tc^ioufnefs of hU pl^ns,. his tri?- 
fling, verbofe language, and; his 4w^l{- 
Ving in fuch a tirefome man^r.w xm 
Mtc^ but unintereftingparticqlana, grear- 
^4^^n the Value of his novclsv .Tht 
Er^^chnian's language 15 fo cx«rennriy 
teautifuU that it would alone nendtJr hil 
v^rk wonderfully pleafing^ if it did not 
dpathe the nobleft fentimcnts^ and pour- 
5ray the moft ftrikipg originality of 
charafter : the amazing fire oF his pencfl 
catches the life of every objeft, paints ft 
in.^the moft glowing animated colour?, 
and points, every trad to view in thd 
j:gg|t ^ajirable light. Never author was 
inp;9 pathetic v never man difpJayed th<J 
t(W^c|erpa^^^ naturally 5 nor ktherd 

aj^wprk extant that fpeaks fp immediate^ 
\%,to the beari;,. Jlquacamhaus aifefHngi 

liu..- ^«»^» 
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Ifou}, and poflefies in the highefl degre^ 
the art of affeding his readers. With 
how much deiicacy has he exprefled alt 
the various conflids of virtue, love, dutyi 
and honour in the firft part of his work? 
What noble generous fentiments> what 
fublime philcfophy, flow in many kttem 
from the pens of his charaders ! What 
tan be finer than the arguments in fa^ 
Vour of rcfignation, and againft duel^ 
ling, fuicide and adultery ! With how 
much fpirit has he fatirifed the manner^ 
bf Paris ! With what juftnefs, and heV 
comprchenfibly in a few words, has he 
tharadlerifed Anfon*s expedition ! Was 
^every any thing fo beautiful as Juliet 
domeftic oeconomy, and her country lifJe ? 
Never pen was fo happy at defcription; 
it would be endlefs to point out all the 
inftances of his admirable talent in tbofe 

delicate touches which render defcriptioit 

fo 
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fo inch anting. Who caa read the lattcp 
pare of the work, and not long to enjoy 
fuch a rural life ? It wa$ a noble and 
benevolent defignjto paint a. country- lif^ 
in fuch beautiful colours, to convince 
mankind that happinefs is only to Idc 
foUnd in fceneis of rurial innocence* 
yet this work, this admirable work, has 
been abufed and defpifed : I need fay lit- 
tle of thofe who chara^lerife themfclves 
flifficiently by thcii- enjpty criticifms on 
Julie. Dulnefs and ignorance cannot 
talle the delicate beauties that are fpread 
with fuch a bountiful hand in that work 
of genius. Prudes, who would make 
amends for the want of native modefty, 
by their clamours againft freedom of 
compofition, are loud in their abufc of 
the admirable Julie. And men who 
prize the appearance of virtue more than 
the reality, make a (how of merit in rail- 
Vot. 11. Part II. G ing 
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ii^ at Rouflean, and, with all the virth- 
knee of ftupidity, dwell on the very mi- 
fitttia of his errors, without having the ca* 
pacity to enjoy his beauties. What but 
critical dulnefs ean enumerate the faults 
of fuch an author, and forget his excel* 
]encies, can rail at one> and not coni* 
mend the other ^ 

ErrDrs like ftraw) opon the furface flowy 

He who would fearch for gold, muft dive below. 

In his Emle^ this great author difplayed 
the fame genius, though in a different 
manner, his fancy more under the do- 
minion of judgment* Never work fpokc 
a deeper knowledge of the human bi'eaft'. 
This fyftem appears chimerical to the 
world \ and no wonder, for a man muft 
renounce its prejudices, to educate his 
child Oil this plan. If this work was not 

ridiculcfi 
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Vidiculed add expk)ded b^ cnea of thi$ 
world, it would be the gi^aiceft fatire oa 
ic *y ic would be a proof that be wa^ ia- 
cpofifteot wijth him&If, aiod dull ia ac* 
'tempting Co recoficUe cuftom to realbn* 
I have heard fome people aflc bow ii 
lad is CO be educated po M. Rogfie^« 
fyfteis^ that is defignedfor the army» hw^ 
phyfick, or many other profeilkms thitt: 
require (bme knowledge, and an early 
introdu&ioa into itf£ ? In my humble 
opinion, the author of Emile never de« 
^igi^d Hk p!an for the Die of fuch gen- 
tiemeii : his defiga throughotit is to 
make his pupil a man of reafon ; and I 
faeliere it would not iske M. Roui^u 
many pages, to overturn all the prcteo- 
4ions, which the followers of thoie pro- 
fel&ons can poITibiy bring for the rca/a/f 
on which they are founded . Thofe who 
bfing their children up to fuch employ^ 

G 2 mentf, 
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ments, (hould turn to quite other aif- 
' thors. Their objeftions arc the language 
of prejudice; they never confider that the 
.moment a lad is placed in one of thcfe 
bleffed employments, with money for his 
aim, he is immediately ruined for a pian 
ef reafofij as Rouffeau would make himl 
His whole fcheme of education contra- 
difts the cuftom of the world. Power, 
riches, and honours, are the ruin of man- 
kind : he would teach his pupil to re- 
nounce theni all, and pafs through life 
poor, but happy. Half the employments 
of the world are abfolutely ruinous to 
health ; which with him is the firft blef- 
fing. If you would have your fon gairt 
an eftate, by no means educate him on 
his plan ; for he would certainly teach 
him to defpife thofe riches^ which you 
regard as iMt fummum bonum. Emilias 
would be a prodigy in the world, an tin- 
corn- 
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common m^, quite unlike die reft of the 
fpecies j happiness would be his aim, and 
virtue the means. But nothing can be 
more abfurd, than to imagine his noble 
maxims of education can be reconciled 
with the pradtice of the world, which ab- 
folutely forbid it. Thus we judge the au- 
thor by rule and criterions, to which 
];iis work has no relation, and the won- 
der would be if it was not condemned. 
9ut, fpitc of every prejudice of mankind, 
his work will be immortal ; and even 
the prefent degenerate race of mortals 
may find many rules fcattered up and 
down in Ewikj that axe admirable evea 
for prefent praftice. We may in part 
adopt the plan, and rejcft part, and fo 
ty. culling and patching may improve 
ipur own wretched maxims, and cannot 
hs ma^e worfe than they are : We may 
jiearn not to facrifice the youngeft y^ars 
..!'."■ . ' ' G 3 • ■■■-19 
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to tho{e ^hkh af e t6 follotf «, ^fid €X€fcp^. 
foi* thofe pfofeffioffj fo which it is abfo- 
lUtelf rteccflaty, defift from flogging oar 
uftlfappjr <;hildrcrt iflto^ teamed blodt- 
bcads. We niif learn many iifeful M- 
fc^, if pttjudkt will but kt us opea 
our eyes. If any parti of tfei^ ceJebr accd 
work defcrvc^ bfeffic, it is the fyfttm of 
tUciftti itt th^ third volume > but evcijf 
that i$ tempered throughout wiih modeft 
doiibtfulnefe, ^nd we cani>oc but pity th^ 
errors ^ fo good a h^art. Monf. Rowf- 
j^ad has too goo^ an VJiderftanding tot 
xejeft the evidences of chriftianity, ot 
HOC commend in the warmeft terms its 
iporal a. but bred up iii do<!^rfnes among 
Romsrti CaehoHckS) and falling young in^ 
to the hahds of a Deift, no wonder he is 
.apt , to, make his reafon his only guide, 
and njitd: fijroe of the evidences of reve- 
• Uma* ^He has fince pui)lir(l^rd his le^e r 

•^ - tOi 
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to the «Fcbbi(hop of FarU, io whach.fii^ 
afibts in the ftrongeft manner hU teing. 
a' orue chriftian : if we confider his life 
and love of particularity, w^ fi)all not 
woilder at his reje£liog ibme of the feem- 
dng proofs <if chriilianity, and yet filUy 
4)ejteving in all efiential points *« Hi^ 

« He fecms in his l^tte^r to D*AIembcrt, to 

.tliink the Bible corrupted in fome paffages, urhich 

.we may fuppofe are thoifi which h« finds diffl^it 

to believe; but it certainly may be fatd* :that if 

every part of the fcriptures wasreje£|ed which iin- 

dividual 8 difbelieve, we ihould ibon be left with^ 

out the leaft trace of facred writings. I ihalLquote 

his words in which he i^eaks of his continually 

reading that moft fublime of all boolcs. Nul ft'f^ 

pins pen^tre que moi d^amcwr 4^ ^c refpcGt ^(Hir 

1^ plus fttblime de tous les liyres ; i! me confole Sc 

infinilruit tous les jours, quand les autres ne m^n- 

fpirent plus que du degout. Mais je foutiens qne 

£ Tccritfire eJle meme nous do^ndit <fc Bfe^qifd- 

c?Qe i^^ indi^nc 4^ tut, il iitudtoit la iciest pn 

• G 4, cela. 
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U^yfht^ <^ ..ttavelling ut extremely 

juft,- at\d ht every where (hows the faUicy 
of tb^ flgtion of his being a Mifanthro^. 
pift, his heart every where dilating ac 
the llncughts of viewing a man in a ftate 
o^ natural innocence. What can be more' 
truly philofophical than his fcheme of 
life for himfelf, if he was rich ? How be- 
nevolent his mind, how noble his con- 
tempt of riches, and how fublime his con- 
tent in a ftate of folicary poverty ? 

Ail this ingenious author's pieces bear 
the true marks of genius, and arc gene- 
rally remarkable for their originaliry. 

cela, comme vous rejette:^ en geometric les demon- 
firations qui meneot a des conclufions abfurdes ^ 
car -de quelque autenticite que puifTe etre le texte 
facrc, il eft encore plus croyable que la Bible foit 
altcrte^ que Dieu injude ou malfaifant. 

CEuvres^ tome ii. p. 2i« 

Hi^ 
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linBifc0urs fmr l^mginedel'megaRifpapmi 
ks bonmesy is a moft fubtk piece of argu^ 
mcACative reafoning*, and althougl^ 
every artificial comfort of life, every en- 
^efiring tie of fociety fpeak in the ftrong*- 
efl: manner againft his hypothefis, air 
though numbers branded the piece with 
t}ie title of abfurdity, yet the many ^D-ri 
fwers it gave rife to, prove in the cleared 
manner the vafl: abilities of its author., 
Staniflaus king of Poland, the Abbe 
Cohdillac, Signor Martinelli, &c. &c, 
&c. have attempted to refute his argu- 
ments, but in vain : the only rational 
way of anfwering fuch an hypothetical 

• Martinelliy fpeaking of this work, allows our 
author to be one of the moil ingenious and pene- 
trating writers of this age. *' Monf. Rouffeau/f 
fays he, uno ccrtamente delli ingegni piu penc- 
Ifa^ti del noilro fecolo, &c. 

Lettere Famillari e Cridche, p. 269. 

piece 
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.piC(!re is to paint the bleffings of fociety 
in the ftrongeft manner, and leave the 
world to judge whicjbi is preferable, them 

or thofe of a ftate of nature ; but Rouf- 

"1 ■ , • 

ftau'^s abilities are top great to be foiled* 
at his own weapons. 

He fays, Si elle nous a deftines a jetr« 
fains, j'ofe prefque aflurer que Tetat de 
i-eflexion eft un etat contre nature, 
& que rhomme qui medite eft un ani- 
mal deprave *". This is a ftrange aflef- 
tion : he goes on foon after in the fame 
ftrain, Enfin, fays he, ? molns de fup- 
pofer ces concours finguliers j& fortuits 
de circonftances, dont je parkrai dans la 
fuite, &: qui pouvoient fort bien ne ja- 
mais arriver. il eft clair en tout ^tac ^ 

• ^i/aurs fuf V origtm^ $cc. See his CEuvrcs Di- 
yerfef, tome ii. p. 14. ' \ ' . 

caufe^ 
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c^ufe, 4}ue le premier qui i« 6e ik3 habi^i 
ou un logemeQt, fc donna ^n ccla diss cho^ 
fes peu necefTaires : puis quM s'en etoit 
pafle jufqu* alors, & qu'on nt voit pas 
poorqu<H il n'eOt pu fuppor cer, homme 
iaity un genre de vie qu'il fupportoit des 
^n enfance*, 

Such paflages as tbefe are more open 
to refutation than a formal anfwer to ail 
bis arguments. It requires very little re- 
|k£tk>n to prove^ that thinking or medi*, 
(ation, is as natural to maa in his origi* 
ginal ftatCy a$ ienfation. Whoever reads 
fuch quo(attons> fees their abfurdity ia ^ 
(Irong light y but let them turn to the^ 
book) and (hey will foon be bewildered, 
idmoft out of their undcrftandiog, in the) 
fubtlety of bis arguments, and the force 
pf his imagination. The fame obferva* 
^i^ons MTilI will remain juft in regard toi 

hisi 
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liis Difcours fur ks. Sciences l^ lesArts^ \n 
which he brings every argument that can 
be thought of, to prove the illcfFeAs at- 
tending the arts ai^d fciences : it is very 
difficult to refute him in a formal dif- 
<!6urfe ; but a multitude of his fenciments 
are abfolutely paradoxes. This work is 
a '^ery proper fupplement to the piece I 
taentioned laft. How angry he is with 
<flbath3 : He fays, " L'homme de bien 
eft un athlete qui fe plait a combattre 
niid. 11 mcprife tous fes vils ornemens 

* 

qui generoicnt Tufage de fes forces, & 
dont la plupart n'ont ete inventes que 
pour cacher quelque deformite." 

It would be an enquiry worthy of aphir 
lofophic pen, to fearch into the real an- 
tiquity of drefs, and why many nations 
ri^main, to this day, n^k^ed, while others, 
?ni the /ame latitude, have fo long ufed 

cloath$. 
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cloaths. Monf. de RoufTcau, notwith- 
ftairding the evident abfurdity of many 
of his aflertions, yet gives us a multi- 
tude of very urgent reafons for thinking 
that all fuch refinements as drefs, a,nd ch 
ther foeial ones, are fo many deviatiag 
fteps from the paths of nature ; but who^ 
ther he is philofophically right or not^J 
leave to fome abler pen to determinp> 
This difcourfe has met with fome aa*? 
fWers, but none that hath refuted the au- 
thor's reaforiing. That arts and faien- 
ces are friends to flavcry, the hiftory of 
too many nations evinces ; for they can 
feldom be reared without the afliftance 
of luxury ; and the refined tafte they in- 
troduce, is not fo vigorous in defence of 
libeVty, as the more rude uncultivated 
people, who can judge of little befides 
freedom. Rouffeau addrefles the civili- 
zed nations with great fpirit : *' Fcuples 

po- 
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p(J.k:cs^ ft/s he, cultiycz-les : heutcuic 
^cfclaves^ vous Icur dcvez ce gout delicat 
'& fin dont vous vouspiqucz ; cette dou- 
,cew dc charaftcfe & cctte utbanitc de 
ijicEUf s qui rcndent parmi vous le com- 
fnevce fi lUnc & fi faciie ; en un mot, les 
z^pariencts de toutes les vertus^, (ans^n 



avoir aucunc *.'* 



The works of this admirable French- 
man are all remarkable : His Lettre fitr 
4a Mufique Fratifdifi^ contains the moft 
Violent attack againft the French mufit 
that ever was made ^ and never was any 
iargument more clear and convincing. 
He proves, in a moft undeniable manner^ 
that the French have no mufic at all ; 
lie tries, what they call their muGc, by 
\ht, true principles of melody and bar- 

> 

• CEuvrcs Diverfc», tome i, p. 9. 

mony, 
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mony, and with great reafon rejeds all 

their pompous pretcnfions. Monf. lyA- 
lembert joins with Rouifeau in his opinio 
on : *' Jc crois** fays he, " tres fcrme- 
menc avec lui, que ncus n'avons point di 
mufique^ ou du moins que nous en avoni 
trop peu pour nous en glorificr,**' This 
ingenious Frenchman is not abfurdi/ 
prejudiced in favour of their muHc, bu€ 
allows to Roufleau's argu tnents their due 
weight •, he obferves very juftly himfelfjf 
ipealcing of the opinion which all the na^ 
tions of Europe have of the French ope- 
ra, ** Toutcs fans exception ont rcjette 
liotre opera, & notre mufique, pour leur 
preferer Topera & la mufique des Itah*-' 
ens ; foit que Topera Francois he leur alt 
pas paru audi fuperieur a ceux d* Italic 

« De la Liberie de la Mufique. See Melan- 
Ses> &c. tome iv. p. 446. 

qu 
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ijue nous rimaginons ; foit "que le de- 
gout pour notte mufique Tait emportc 
chez elles fur les avantages que nous 
pouvons avoir du c6te des pieces & du 
genre fpedbacle." It is amazing how the 
whole mufical tribe in France took fire 
dt the publifhingthis letter of RoufTeau's^ 
Blindly devcfted to their prejudices, they 
had far rather their country, religion, or 
any thing elfe^ had been attacked ; but 
their opera, of which they had always 

been fo vain, they thought too facred to 
be mauled in fuch a terrible manner *. 

Narcijfe 



• D'AIembcrt, in his effay, obfervcs, Mont 
RoufTeau a ofe pourtant en medire dans ^ette let- 
tre fameufe tant combattue. & fi peu refutee; 
mais les verites qu'il a eu le courage d'imprimer 
fur ce grand fujet, lui ont fait plus d'ennemis ^ue 
tons fes faradoxti.^^ Melanges, &c. p. 277. And 
in another place he fays, ** Le Monologue d'Ar- 

mide 



' Narciffiy and U Bivin du ViltUge^ adfe 
both dramatic pieces of merit. A beau- 
tiful fimplicity reigiis through them ; the 
firft he wrotjc when very young;, and, la 
a very fenfible preface, which he after- 
wards publiflied with it, he apologizes 
^r his writings, or rather defends them 
againft the mifconftriiftions of many 
tvriters, who had endeavoured to point 
out many inconfiftcncies in his conduA 
aiid compofitioiis. 

mide vant£ par nos peres comni^ un chef-d'ceuvre^ 
joutflbit paifiblement de fa reputation, lorfijue, le 
citoyen de Geneve a ofe Tattaquer. Sa critique 
eft reftee fans reponfe. En vain le celebre Mr. 
I(ameau, poqr Thonneur de notre ancienne mu- 
fit^ue (qui devroit neanmoins Lui etre plus indiffe- 
rent qu"a perfonne) a cflaye de venger Lulli des 
[ coops que Mr. Roufleau lui aportes : 

Si Pergama dextra 
Defend! poiTent, etiam hac defenfa fuiiTent. 

Vol. II. Part IL H His 
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His tettrt a Mr. JfAlembert\ pur U 
freest ie etaUrr tm tbeair^ de Comdit m 
Genew^ difpls^s the fame romantic faor 
cy as' his other works \ but it contains a 
thoufand new and penetrating obferva- 
tions on men, manners, and opinions ; 
there are feveral paradoxes in it. If it 
was entirely free from them, the piece 
cotild not be Roufleau's. His defence of 
drunkennefs is droll enough : •* Mais 
cnfin, le gout du vin n'eft pas un crime^ 
i\ en fairc rarement commettre, il rend 
Phomme ftupide & nou pas mechahn 
Pour une querelle paflagere qu*il caufe, 
il forme cent attachemens durables. Ge- 
neralement parlaht, les buveurs ont de 
la cordiaiite, de la franchife; ils font 
prefque tous bons, droits, juftes, fideles, 
braves, & honnetes gens, a leur defauc 
prcs." 

There 
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■ There are leveral other curidus pafTa- 
%fe^ I cduW wiflfi CO quote, were 1 not a- 
fraid of being too tedious -, but I can- 
not overlook his charaftsr of the Eng- 
li(h, as I am perfuaded my readers will 
be entertained with the notions which 
this celebrated Frenchman cjitertains of 
us : ** Les Angloifes font dqucc & timi- 
jdes,. les Angloifes font durs & feroce*. 
'15'ou vient cette apparente oppofition ? 
t)e ce que le caracAere de chaque fexc 

eft airifi renforce, & que c'eft aufli le ca- 
ra£lere national de porter tout a Tex- 
treme. Acelapres, tout cftfemblable. 
LeS deux fexes aiment a vivre a part ; tous 
deux font cas des [^aifirs de la table ; tous 
deux fe reflfemblent pour boire apres le 
repas, les hommes du vin, les femmes 
du the i tous deux fe livrent au jeu fans 

• 

fureur, & s'en font un metier plutot 
qu^une paffion 5 tous deux ont un grand 

H 2 refpedt 
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*deu3C honorent h foi c<mjUgalv& 's^il$ 
\k violent^ ik ne (e font point un bort* 
neiir de la yioler j la paix domeHlque 
plait % toiv deux ; tous deux font fileia- 
aeux, & tackurnes'; tous deux difficires" 
aemouvoir; tous deUx emportes daha 
^urs pauions ^ pour tous deux Tameur eft 
terrible, et tragique, it decide du fort de 
leurs jours, il ne s'agit pas de mbins, die 
]^{urault,, que d'y laiflfer la raifon ou la vie j^ 
enfin tous deUx fe plaifent a la coihpagne^ 

& les Dames Angloifes errent aufli Vo* 
Ibntiers dans leurs pares fblitaires, qu'elies 
vont fe montrer a Vauxhall'. De ce gofit 
commun pour la folitude, naft aulfi ce- 
Ibi des ledures contemplatives & des 
it>miins dont TAngleterre eft inondee. 
'Aitifi tous deux, plus recueillis avec eux- 
im^mes,' fe lin^t moins a des imitatidns 
fHvolcs, prenhent nvieux le gofit des v^aSS 

plaifirs 
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olailjrs (Jc la YJe, & fongentnjoIiiS: a Ba- 
rgitre hcurcux qu'a r^tre." . 

Many ftrokcs in this piftufc arc cer- 
tainly very true o;ies: I wi£b others were 
the fame ; 9S for the love of their foli'ta-' 
ry parks, -which he fays our ladies are fq 
fond of, I fear the violent and intoxicating 
Iqvt of the pleafures of London, which 
yearly increales, will at length overcome 
all afFedion for the country ; i mean in 
thofe whofe fortunes are ample enough to 
fupport excefs. Jn thofe clafles of the pep- 
pie whofe fortunes are not quite fo abuh- 
danr» and who have feldom breathed 
the poifonous air of the capital, the true 
character of the nation wiH much better 






Monf. 

,; f StTsnge aftit. nay appear^ ^ i^is^ paradoxinjdi 
lyriUr raili^ violent})! agalnffconiej^ 99 a xarrJBjgtof 



Monf.. Marpiontfl. not long fince, 
publiflied an anfwcr to this letter of 
RoufTcau's. He is a^ warm advocate for 

the 

'' . . . - > 

of ttianncrs, and yet would revive the Lacedemo-/ 
nian da&cea of naked maidens at Qetiera. He do^ 
f(?lVl» (h^ propoiitipa in thefe ternj^s : ** MaUi 
■j^nie-t'.ojx qu*aa fopd T^droite p^rqie df nos fem- 
ines ait moins fon danger qu'u^ne nudite abfolue,^ 

done rhabitude tourneroit bientot les premiers 
c|lelB ea indifference & peatr etr« en degottt?- 
Ne fait-on pas que ks ftatiies Se les (abl^s^ux n*Qf- 
fenfent ks. yeux que quand un melange de 
vetemens rend les nudites obfcenes ? Le pouvoir 
immediat des fens tSt foible & borne ; c'efi par 
r.entremiie de rimagination qu'ils font leursi 
plus grands ravages ; c^eft elle quiprend ibln d*ir- 
Titer les deiirs, en pretant a kurs objets encore 
plus d'attraits que ne leur en donna la nature : 
c'eft elle qui decouvre a I'ceil avec fcandale ce qu'il 
lie voit pas feulement comnie nud, mais eomme 
devant etre habille. II n'y a point de vetement fi 
iiiadefte, au travers duquel un regard enflamme 

par rixDagiomicm n^aille portei les deiirs, Un« 

jcune 
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the theatre,' but ncvcrthelefi praifcs the 
great talents of RoufTeau in yi^arm terms : 
Nous applaudifibns^ fays he, a Ton zele, 
nous admirons ce patriotifme eclaire, vi- 
gilant, &: coufageux ; cette eloquence 
fiobie & fimple, qui o'a rieo d'inculte, &c 
Ticn d^etudrc, ou la. douceur isc la vcM*' 
jtience, les images & les fendmens, le^ 
ton philofophiquc & le langage popy-, 
^jUire font meles avec d'autaat ^plu& d Vf> 

jeunc Chinoife avan^ot un boot, de pled convert 
,& chaui^e, fera plus de ravage a Pekin q^ 
. n*eQt fait 1^ plus belle £lle da xnonde danfant toute 
Aue au has du Tajrgete. Mais, quand on s'habille 
avec autant d'^art, fc fi ' peu d'exadlitude que les 
femmes font aujouid'hui, quand on ne montre 
znoins <pae pour faire.deiirerdavantage, quand Tob- 
flacle :qtt'on oppofe aux yeux ne fert qu'a miecpc 
irriter rimaginatioOi;quand on ne cache une partie 
de Tobjet que pour parer celle qu'on expofe, 

Mtu I niale turn nitea dcfenditpampbiut jivas. 

r 

,Ha que 



qk ^kk'Jfai ^ipW^ poiHVftmit. Y'SaMj 
eft la juftice que j'aime a rendVe^amnqg^I 
tention^ & aux talens de Mr. Rouf- 

fCftU %. . ' 

Anpther work of Mr. Roufl^au'-s rt6^^ 

- • ..■.>■ 

fo well known as fome others is, JDir 
Contrail facialy ou Principes Ju Droit foUH'^' 
j«^. It diflfers very much from the ge- " 
neralicy of bis works, being divided into 
books and chapters, and containing |o<« 
regular chain of reafoning : it is full of ^» 
tbt nobleft fpirit of liberty ; a hatred tor 
dclpotifm, and does, in fhort, great ho-^, 
jiour to its author. Nevertbelefs this 
fenfible writer co^Id not refrain from his 
paradoxes. We are all to be flaves to 
the Tartars, and the ifland of Corfica is 

* Apologie du Theatre. See Us CoBtes Mc^"^ 
ri\xXi tomcii. p. 175. Amft. edit. 

the 
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I have been drawn Into a longer Iketcli' 
of this celebrated author's pieces than Jf 
at: Erfl: intended : but there is no man in 
tlje prefent literary world, who has a 
mQre rifing reputation than RouflTeau,'' 
and the vaft fucccfs his works meet with '' 

'^ L'Empire de Ruffie voudrft Atbjiiguer P£*u 
n^tft fera fubjugae lui-meme« IjCs Tartares fes :, 
fojets oa fet voifins deviendront fes maitres & les 
np^s : Cette revolution me paroit infallible. Tons 
les rois de TEuropc travailleni de concert a acceli- ' 
Tfir, p. 96. 

-ir eft encore en Europe ua pays capable de le- 
gtflation ; c*eSbVi(k deCorfe. La valeur k la con-- 
ft^e jureq laquelle ce brave peuple, a pu recouvre 
&.def^ndre fa liberte, meriteroit bien que quelque 
homme fage lui apprit a la conferver; J*Ai qucl^ • 
quepreflentiment qu^un jour cette petite IHe eton- 
nera^i' fiurope. p. no. 
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46 Engfeiid, in fome meafiife juftlfy any 
xcaifonable criticifms on them. 

' ' ' 

2. But if in Marching round the.world we fin 4 . 
Somi; gen'rous youth, the friend of all mankind, 
Whofe anger, like the bolt of Jove, Is fped 
In terrors only at the guilty bead, 
Whtrfe mercies, Hke heavVs dew^efrc&ingf^dl^ 
In ^enVal love and, charity to all, 
JPleas'd we behold fuch worth on any throne, 
Apd doubly pleas 'd we .find it onour own. 

This compliment -to the king is very 
genteel, without degenerating into ful^ 
fome flattery •, and perhaps, is more 
honourable than many others which have 
been publilhed, as they come from a 
mufe of the mod noble and independent 
fpirit, who always feems much inclined to 
fpeak her mind freely ; as the reader may 
fee by turning to a very beautiful paffage» 
beginning Foe to rejlraint^ &c. and frmn * 
the following fpirited lines. 
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3. Armies emjsattled meet^ and thoqifiiifj^ bl^e^ 
For fonie vile fpot >^hieh cannot fifty feed,; 
Squirrels for nuts contend, and, wrong and righti^ 
For the world's empire kings ambitioiis fight : . 
What odds ? — To us 'tis all the felf-fame things 

A NUT« a \yoRLD> a squinREL, and a KiMG« . , 

* 

The fafire here is very poignant, and 
no lefs juft : the fatal ambition of princes,. [ 
which involves millions in moft deftruc- 
tive warsi merely for trifling caufes, well 
deferves to be fatirized with all the feye* 
rity of ridicule. Mr. Churchill feerns to 
regard the charafter of an independent 
poet a$ far above all adulation to the 
real or feeming great. We fee the little 
difference he makes between a fquirrel 
^nd a king, as objeds of his attention* 

i|:. The cit, a common-council-man by place. 

Ten tiioufatid mighty nothings in his face, 

Sy fitaauon ai by nature great, 

^^ith nice preciion parcels out the ftate^ 

Frovci, 
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bDjeashiinfelf, and to himfelf rejiUes j . 

mim^ Aidfi' thz^oMchn tot'' '" '\ '"^ 

Mikhni IP"^ ^ «qn>s a devii and a g0d, ' '^^'^ 
Mj^tains c'€i| Ip ^e very teeth of frofw'rr o i^ i 
pfh^ Tamp tiling right and wcong in^half an boiiiv^v 
Now all is well, now he fufpefts ^ plot, . ^ . ' 

And plainly proves ^w bat ever is, is net. 
Fearful ly wife, he fiiakes his empty head, '' 

And deals out empires as he deals out thread, 
Mh uifelefs fcales arc in a corner flung, 
And EttropeV balance hangs upon his tongue. 

'' Thi^ fati+e fs extremely; well drreftcd, 
and moft pleafingly fevcre. The rage iif 
politicks, which almoft turned the brains 
of the whole kingdom, but particularly 
the cks> capfiot be fatiriz^d with too gceaC 
fcvcrity : converfation for fome years paft 
his been every where interrupted and in- 
jjrbflfed by lioiiTy politicians, who run into 

^1 the extravagances which Churchill tiajs 
riiiidtffed i^iih fo much humour. I wim 



this abMaHi'ift; for tht fut^K^bu'Id em.* 
ploy his abilitjes in lafliing fuch fpiWcJU 
which fo wel| de&rve bis poignant ridic^ilijl 
6at fometimes his owu maxims of lifei 
which are not always the moftjuft, will 
break our, and ridicule is too often flung 
it contrary inclinations, 

5^, Thus will we live, tho' in our teeth arc hurl'dt 
Thok k0chfyjfri(mfcfs» Pruoenc£ and theWoliJilb^* 

^ And foon after he breaks, out v;ith all 
{ijs, fpirit in the fame ilrain^ 

' t\ Might the whofe woffd be placM witHxn m^ 
V fpan, 
Iwxoidnothethat thing, tifat prodskt mak. - 

I make little doubt but thefe lines hav^ 

•«• , . .■.'»■■- 

been roared out with all thq bellowing 
fury of drunken midnight mirth, in hay' 
the towns of the kingdom. Mx Churph^ 
illy 'tis true, is confident ^ and difregards 

prudence 
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jtDF^dence in his life, as much as he fatiniei^ 
'it in his pocti^. But let us fee what pro- 
Viti6tt fof ^wiW/^ fatire alone will make!. 
i Hope he will have better luck than 
Ifiarly of his rhi'ming brethren, for his a- 
tiitfities deferve encouragement. The pru- 
dence of hypocfify deferves his ridicule; 
but he has n>ade few diftindions. The 
concluding lines of the poem are ex- 
tremely fpirited, ^nd the whole is com- 
5pofed with foch fe verity of ridicule, fuch 
nervous ftrokes of humour, fuch a fpirit- 
,cd verfification, that if it does not in- 
itruft, I am fure* it muft pleafe. 

The Prpphecy of Famine was his.laft 
poem, and the merit of it as one very 
great: like his orher pieces, it contains 
taany ftrokes of humour, a vaft profufion 
'of fpiritcd fatire, and a moft ilervous 
Verfification. The drfign of it is infa- 

mous \ 



mo«Ji i general fatire on whole, natioof: 
and Ijodies of people is pernicious, Bpif 
leaii has. been much, and juH^ly bla,cn(rci9. 
for fatirbing a whole fex 5 but Mn 
Churchill has in this piece ridiculed th^ 
whole kingdom of Scotland, with all the* 
virulent antipathy of a pendipp'dm 
gall. Every one muft equally deteifc 
the fubjed, aiwi admire the poetry. It it 
called apaftoral ; but I make no apolog/ 
for rankihg it a^ a 4tircf. The follow-" 
lowing lines are fome of the moft beau- 
tiful in the poem. 

u Far as the eye could reach, no green was feen/ 
Earthy clad in rufTety fcorn'd the lively green. 
The plague of locufts they, fecure, defy. 
For in three hoilrs a grafshopper mud die. 
No, living thing* whatever its food^ feafts there,' 
But the camelion who can feaSt on aur. . 
No birds, except as birds of paila^e» flew. . ^ 

Jfo bee was known to hum, no dove to coo. . 

No 



No (beams as amber fmooth, as amber clear^ 
Were feen to glide, or heard to warble there : 
Rebellion's fpringy which through the country rap* 
FarnifliM with bitter draughts the Heady clan. 
No flowers cmbalm'd the air, but one white rofe 
Which on the tenth of June by inftindl blows ; 
By in din 61 blows at morn, and, when the fhades 
Of drizzly eve prevails, by in(tin£t fades. 

Here is a great power of verfificatioii 
difplayed, and a finq talent for defcri]^ 
tion \ the ciVctimftance^ are indeed many 
of them outre and beyond nature •, btfc 
Mr. Churchill had no fears of being toQ 
fevere ; the defcription of Famine is 0f 
the fame llamp, and worked up to a 
dreadful pitch of horrid wretchedncfi. 
The dialogue between Jockey and Saw- 
ney is very humourous. 

2. Devouring War imprifon*d in the north. 
Shall at our call in horrid pbmp break forth» 
And when his chariot- wheels with thunder hixngi 
Fey Difcord braying with her brazen toiigue, 

DeatK 



l>eitli in tke via, with Anger, Hntt, and fe^ 
And Defoladon ftalking in the rear. 
Revenge* by Ju(Kceguid«di in Us tiain, 
He drives impemous o'er the trembling platn» 
Shall at oar bidding qiut hit UwM ^re/i 
And tomeeky gentle^ generous Peace give way, 

4 

ThcCc fioea t j^'mk m th^ finej: iti 
Idv poism •• they qootgin 4 jbob^ipirN^ 9^ 
"jiOetty, tte imsigery js inrfy ful>lirp(^ tfee 
Nnhole fpeedi of Famine 10 /extrcflfieiy 
ipoetical.i^Thc qwtatiora I ib|,y« <^a|3fe 
%tim this geiuleman'3 iiitof pli^Qly 
evince hi3 great talei;its &r that fpecki 
of poetry : happy for hiw, Wft» tbcy 
dij»f9»d to better th^ncB. 
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$EC T. II. 
Of Elegiac Po^TRr. 

TH E Latin elegiac writers are tod 
welt known to need a particular 
criticifm:' but furely Quintilian's opl- 
' nion has more reafon in it, than that of 
twenty fuch critics as Rapin. He prefers 
'■ Tibullus to all the elegiac writers. The 
tendfer foftnefs of his verfes far exceed 
^'any thing in Ovid, Propertius, or Gallus. 
Propertius was a fuccefsful- imitator of 
the Greeks : he far furpaffed Tibullus m 
learning, but not in that tender elegance 
fo pleafing in the elegy.* Ovid is a na- 
tural, 

* Horace juftly obferves, that plaintive ftrains are 
not the only fubjedls for bumble degy^ but alfo love 
and fuccefsful defires. 

Vcrfjbus 
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fural, {moving, and paflionatc writer . The 
eighth elegy of the fecond book Ponti- 
torum, excels in the pathetic, and the va- 
riety of the wit and elegante. The com- 
pjiment he paid tohimfelfiswellknown* 

Tan turn fe nobis elegi debere fatentur. 
Quantum Virgilio nobile dabit epos. 

' Bot the lafcivioufnefs of Ovid's wri- 
tings render many of his pieces difguftin 
to chafte ears. 



S 



^ Modern times have produced fome ele- 
giac writers but little inferior to thofe of 
antiquity-, and none more defervedly 
famous than the celebrated Lotichius, a 

I 2 German. 

Verilbus ioipariter juhdlis qu<erimonia primum, 
Pqft etiam inclufa eft voci fen ten ti a compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiferic audlor, 
Orammatici certant, & adhuc Tub judtce lis ed. . 

De Art, Poet. ver. 75, 
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Oermar?, T^is fine genius was tJig'itlfA^ 
thor oi four books of elegies, three qf 
odes, and two of eclogues $ but hi$ cile- 

gies aie t;h« lieft of his (;oinpQCopfH. 
He mm\s exfrem^ty in the pathetic, 9^ 
tome piece&are truly fublime : nothing^ ' 
can exceed hir elegy on the taking of 
Magdeburg, and thofe on the nativity 
t^ our SAviQur and the Holy GhofL 
There were fome remarkable incidents in 
the life of this poet that defcryc rem^pfi- 
brance. He began his life in the chara^er" 
of a foklier ; but fym quitted it, to pur- 
fue his iludi^ mth more eafe* Goipg 
the grand tour, he met with ff ver^l wr- 
row efcapes in France ; 4t Row he m^ 
near being drowned, by the villainy of 
two watermen y at Narbonne he was 
going to be condemned to death for be- 
ing found in company with a Spanifh 
fpyj to whom he wa$ unknown ; and at: 

Montpelier 



MolH^ier he nlrMwly efcaped ftft aiMi^ 
1fi^nt^ai>iey for haying hg-eticill^ e^te^ 

' * * ' • . r ) * 

t 

Pope's elegy to the meniory of an un- 
fortunate lady is ekffcfidiely pathetk % 
akiit'fo than any other trt>etti he wrotpj 
e^eiept Eloifa to Abelard. 1 (ball for- 
|)ear (peaking particularly of it, as Mr. 
^arcdn h^s already perferfn<(d that talk. 

If I was to name an el^yia which an 
lt)x^Hffivt imagery and pathetic elegance 

Weathed throughout, I 0iould recom* 
tncnd Mr. Gray's celebrated one in a 
leountry church-yard. It begins with a 
iKind of melancholy folemnity excef- 
^Sively pleafliig; how firtely h* defcribes 
Hit ^lemii il^ilinefs of every obje^ ^bbjit 

.1: it F^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ Lotichia^, prefixed to hi^ 
^^(ff^h by Barman^ printed at Amfl. 1754* 

I 3 Jrimi 
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him I Having mentioned the depart 
ftate. of thofe who had taken up thdir 
long reft in that feat of the dead, he 
breaks out into this beautiful refledion : 

The breezy call of incenfc-breathing morn. 
The fwallow twitt'ring from the ftraw-built fheii. 
The cock's fhrill clarion, or the epchoing horn, 
>No more ihall roufe them from their lowly bed. 

I don't know two lines in the Englifii 
language that contain more pifturefque 
epithets than incenfe-breathing^ breezy cally 
iwitfring^ adapted with fuch propriety 
to the fubjeft ; they throw an inexprefli- 
ble beauty over the whole verfe. He 
then fpeaks of the homely employment 
of the departed poor, and again cloathes 
a juft reSedtion in the moft poetic lan- 
guage, 

,Tl»e 
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^rhif hcod'of beraMry, the pon^ ofpowV, . . 
And all. that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike th'inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave; 

• Thefe lines are very fine. 'Tis the pc-^ • 
culiar charafiteriftic of genuine poetry. to 
fet known truths in the mod flriking 
light, and to give philofophy its moft 
pleafing drefs. After painting the infta- ' 
bility of pompous tombs and animated 
buds, he refleds that that neglected fpdt 
might contain 

Some heart once pregnant with cdeftial fire | 

but then obferves, 

Chill penury fupprefs'd their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the foul. 

. 5 • . « , 

How moft poetically beautiful is this 
laft line ? The poet has faid more in it, 

I 4 than 
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throiigft twentjf ttahzas, djk OJHit tix'&j^iAr 
fmatterer in rhyme would have attempt- 

e J. -"^Wtfic! teti£^f fe- is' tmhit line?, in 
wM^dl^c{liSoa#ifsind(M)etty iiequtift^ ' 
gtik^t -^ ••-^'" ■- '■ • • - ' ■-■ 

Ai^; w^f ^t« f^lbptnefs di the &iart air. 
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He continue tne ttioiigHfc lii the fiix\e 
beaiitifut nilsin ; 

Some YiUage-IIaiBpdeny that with daantleis brea^ 
The Kt'tic t^rS&rs '<*f Ws ifel* wit&ltedd ; ' 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reff» 

In fhotir, to point biit att the beatit^c^ . ^ 
of this celebrated elegy, wbgld be to a 

tr^ciibeit : biit the header wiii be ibie 

• «. 
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f y irgirs tomb is a poem well known : 
4t vis indeed one of thofe few pieced that., 
does honour to the prefeqt age, abound- 
ing with cjtpreflive imagery, and taloft 
beautiful ftroke!; of €kfcri]ptivt poi^rjr. 
The author defcribes the prtftnt ftate df 
the monumental remains of that great 
pOet in very poetical numbirs ; 



i^A nodding ddinfe 



O'ergrown with mofs, is now aU Virgil's tombf 
'Twas fach a fcene as gave a kiiia reBsf 
To memory^ in fweetly penfive grief: 
Gleomy iinpleafing images ii n^ought ; 
Noinufing ibft complaceiicyof thonght. 
For iiiat hdd caftker*d all) and worn away 
^v^ the laft tnoumfal graces of decay ; 

rj* Dodffcy V toems, vol, iv, p. i. 

Oblivioa^ 
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flWiVknl, hatefiil goddefe, fat before, ' ' * 
And coter^d with her du(ky wingi the door f • 

Thefe arc very fine lines, and natural- 
ly raife a melancholy idea in one's mind ; 
the perfonification of the goddefs Oblivi- 
on in the laft lines, heightens extremely 
the gloominefs of the imaginary fcene ; 
but the thought is broke off too abrupt- 
ly. Mr, Pope's defcription of melancho- 
ly, in his Eloifa to Abelard, is iDUch more 
ixpreflive and fublimc. The prefent 
flavcry of that ddightful country, where 

Tally didlated, and Marc iiing, 

4 

is finely touched upon in the next para-, 
graph. The whole poem is truly elegiac,. 
and abounds with numerous ftrokes of 

f Dodfley's Poems, vol. iv. p. 1^4. 

Wfell 
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well wrought dcfcriptive, poetry, ftifiking-. 
imageryt and fiowiog^vertification. ^ ^ v ' 

« 

The Pleafufcs of Melancholy of Mr, 
Warton deferves to be remembered a- 
0K>hg the elegiac pieces in the Engliih 
language $ aa it is a poem extremely 
pidlurefque, and contains feveral pal%- 
g^s in which the ftrength of imagery 
cannot but ftrike a reader* of fenHbility.. 
He gives us no lefs than three diSer^t 
defcriptions of night, a favourite theme 
among the greateft poets. No reader pf 
tafte will regret the length of the quo-* 
tation. 

Seneiith yen tttin'd abbey*s mofs growii pifei. 
Oft let me fit, at twilight hour of eye, \ 

Where thro' fome weftern window the pale mooa 
Pours her long levell'd rule of dreaming light ; 
While fallen facred filence reigns around. 
Save the lone fcreech-owPs note, who builds his 
bow'r 

Amid 
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' Pr the calm B^ik^^ac rnftles m t& leaV^i 
](3ff ^alanting fv'y> that.with maiatie green 
Invtfts fome wift^d ^wV»- > * ■ ■ ■ . ] 



^TiL. ^ 



TheCb fiftt /T^y beautiful Hnisi bift 
ftti^ir the ^pittiet flaunting is vtry iitfi'- 
pn^cHy ufiid in the lad but one. A lit^^ 
m Mlhtty we gi€pt jjritli the following 

poetic paff^gej. 

•^ .. * • ' 

; !<»» a8 h mogoflieft ai;<«rfj 



^oil^^BDtt^tlie roihing mod § t&« foas of o^ ' 
^nd every beaft in mute oblivion lie ; 
'^^^i^^viai^^ it 4icnce an^ in fleep. 

.^«<c^ip|i? i4 th?-MlO#ihg pfte, whieh 
,ji^|i|^y.irtipMfl|s the id«a of the dead 
«^!#Ymefi oiailiU night very expreffiyf- 



«. . ' 






•JTw 



That, hoar tliraagh um, ,m4 '9l«'^.W^*»f^ j^' 




Inclofe With lately row feme rmlMl, 
Are mate, aor ecko wiA d^e cUaeurs koarA 
Of rooks i«joieifig off likeiir iMNPy S^giisV'-^ 
While to the fted the dnppiiig |r«iitr^:cro«eis;|ul 
A mournfttl uaia : ftriire the Vii)ef«^hi||e}«r oiq 
Hi^gs a'er the ciacklxng blazc^: nor tm^f^ ^ 

florm ; 
FixM in th'unfinifliM furrow rcfts the pldtvl '^'^^ 
Rings not the high wood with enliv'tti^g (hout/ 

Of e^ly kanicr ; all is filenoe drcnr t «^ 

And dflfpld &dne(rs wrajps tk» f^ce of t)iii)f 9#^^^ 

The collcding fy many circurpflaiit^ 
that mark the fil^rnee of nightj render 
«h?fe 4efcripticnis y^ftjy bfantifyl ^^ the' 
^fippipig poultry, and the p|o#8 tik- 
ihg in the un6ni(hed furrow, are: hsre ei^- 
tremely expreffivie. I eaftn(>« help h«»g 
quoting fhe dcfc.riptiQ^ of the Ki^P k^ 
Medea in Apollonii^. 
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« 

Mt}TfM» TfOrf orrft^y ccmyoy «rfpi xv/x sxaAwnfm 
Ov8^ xvrtn} t;X«xf} it «fcc «rr»Xiry » S^oof ijir 

- ♦ A^». b. 3. V. 74J. 

This paffage is extremely pifturefque, 
and finely imagined ; but Mr. Rymer, 
in his Refleftions on A riftotle's. Poetry, 
criticifes on it in the following ftrange 
manner : *' Here we have variety of 
matter, yet rather many than choice 
thoughts. He gives us the face of thingis 
both by land and fea, city and country, 
the mariner, the traveller, the door- 
. keeper, the miftrefs of the family, thfe 
child and dog ; but lofes himfelf amongft 
his particulars, and fcems .to forget for 

what 



whatoccafion he mentions tbdnt. ..HV 
would fay that all the world is fall afleep^ 
but only Medea ; and then his mariners, 
who are gazing from their (hips on He-/ 
lice and Orion, can ferve but little fof 
his purpofe, unlefs they may be fupp(K 
fed to deep with their eyes open. Nci* • 
ther dares he fay that the traveller and 
porter are ' yet taking a nap, but only 
that they have a good mind to it ; •and 
after all, we find none but the good wq* 
man who had loft her child (and Ihs 
indeed is faftafleep) unlefs the dogs may 
be fuppofed to be fo, becaufe they had 
left oft' barking. And thefe, methinks. 
Were fcarce worthy to be taken notice of 
in an heroic poem, except we may be- 
lieve, that, in the old time, or. that in 
Greek, they bark heroically." * 

The 

• Vol. ii. p. 122. Mr. Warton, in hi» 

Obfervaiicns on Spencer, has refuted theabfurdity 

of 



1rh€ Lots elegies of .Mr. Hami 
ImVe rttf great mertt. My Lord Chef- 

cerfield^^ 




• /i 



bf Rymet^B eriticifm ; blit I <*aiin(ft ttgrw with 
^1 ioieoious gfiatltmany in fnppofing that iHe 
!r^ldi^ing liiv» of Pryden ar/B a burlc^ae. 

^11 tliipgs are buAiM, as Nature's felf lay i^zd ^ 
^he mountains feein to nod their drowfy head : 
The little birds in dreams their fongs repeat, 
And fleepsng flowers beneath the night-dew fWeHt. 
kir'n lull and envy ileep. 

T^ third of theie lines does ^ot r^fe any idea olF 
^illnefs in our mindst, but the reft are pidturefque ^; 
and the thought of making even luft and envy 
'ileep is certainly very expreffivc. Otway, ift 
his Orphan^ has alfo given us a defcription df 
'nighty which has ibme pi£ittreii|ue ftrokes* 



-^AU is hu(h*d» as Nature were retir'd. 



<^n4 the |)erpetual motion Handing ftill. 



I 



.^^llleld,?!!! the preface flrefiiccBte^Ecm, 
giirfes them ^ juft chana<3»f 4.v V» 'Ht^^jfilt 
down," fays he, " to write what he 
thought, net to think what he fliould write : 
^'xwasjiature and fentiment only thatdlftEr 
4Bd to a real miftrefs, notyouthfpi and 
.poetic fancy, to an imaginary one. Elegy 
therefore fpeaks her own proper nativp 
language, the unafFefted plaintive lan- 
guage of the tender paflions united, thp 
one without pride, the other witbotrt 
meannefs. Tibullus feems ta have- been 

So much file from her work Appears to ceafe, v 
And ev'ry warring element's at peace ; 

All the wild herds are in their coverts coach'd ||. ^« 
^he £fhes to their banks or ooze repair*d» . « 

And to the murmurs of the waters flttp ; , . - 

The fesling air's at reft, and feels no noiie^ 
Except of fome fbft brjpaths among the trees* ^ 
Rocking the harmlefi) bijrd? thai xf il upon 'em« < ^ 

Ad iii. fc, I. 

Vol. II. Part II. K the 
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themodel our author, judicioufly prefer- 
red to Ovi^ y the former writing dirc6t- 
ly from the heart to the heart ; the lat- 
ter too often yielding and addrefling 
himfelf to the imagination." Mr, Ham- 
mond is certainly one of thofe poets 
formed almoft merely by love ^ and this 
may be the reafon of our difcerning lb 
many ftrokes of the pathetic, but none 
of genius. Mr. Warton very juftly 
fays, " That nature is more powerful 
than fancy •, that we can always feel more 
than we can imagine ^ and that the moCt 
artful fiftion muft give way to truth.'* * 
The bed of Mr. Hammond's elegies 
16 that beginning with this verfe : 

He who could firfl two gentle hearts unbind. 
And rob a lover of his weeping fair, 

• Efiayon Pope, p. 253. 

Hard 
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« • 

Hard was the man, but harder in my mind. 
The lover ftill who dy'd not of defpair. 

Lord Littleton^s monody to the me- 
mory of his lady, juftly deferves being 
ranked with the beft elegies in cur lan- 
guage. It is a beautiful poem, full of 
tender and pathetic fentiments, ftrong 
imagery, and a moft poetic verfiiication. 
It breathes the fineft ftrokes of refigna- 
tion, piety, and affefting fancy : it is fo 
well known, that I (hail only feleft a few 
lines from it that are remarkably beau- 
tiful. 

I. Ye tufted groves, ye gently falling rills, 

Ve high o*er- fhadowing hills. 
Ye lawns gay-fmiling with eternal green. 

Oft have yoa my Lucy feen ! 
But sever fhall you now behold her more : 

Nor will flie now with fond delight. 
And tafte refin'd, your rural qharms explore ; 
Clos'd are thofe beauteous ey«s in endlefs night I 

K 2 Thofc 
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Thofe beauteous eyes where beaming usM to fhinc, 
Reafon's purelight^ and Virtue*s fpark divine* 

Thefe lines not only contain a fine 
charafterof the lady, but are very pathe- 
tic $ the plaintive ftrain and tender 
thought which runs through them, are 
exceflively well adapted to the mournful 
fubjedb. The following paffagc contains 
the fame beauty in a great degree. 

2. In vain I look around 

O'er all the well known ground^ 
My Lucy's wonted footfteps to defcry f 

Where oft we us'd to walk, 
' Where oft in tender talk. 
We faw the fummer fun go down the iky ; 

Nor by yon fountain's fide. 

Nor where its waters glide. 
Along the valley, can Khe now be found : 
Jn all the. wide-llretch'd profpedls ample bound,. 

No more my mournful eye 

Can ought of her efpy, 
But the fad facred earth where her dear relicks lie. 

What 
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What a pathetic thought it was, to 
recal to his memory the idea of his Lu- 
cy's walking with him among a variety 
of fcenes, that reminded him every mo- 
ment of the lofs he had fuftained ! The 
poetry is truly beautiful. 

3, Sweet babes, who like the little playful fawns 
Were wont to trip along thefe verdant lawns. 
By your delighted mother^s iide. 
Who now your infant fleps (hall guide ? 
Ah ! where is now the hand whofe tender care, 
TO'Cv'ry virtue would h?ive formed your youth. 
And ftrew'd with flowVs the thorny ways of truth ? 
Oh I lofs beyond repair ! 
Oh I wretched father left alone, 
Tq weep their dire misfortune and thy own ! 

Nothing can be more beautifully pa- 
thetic than thefe lines ; the thought is 
moving to the laft degree. His lordfliip 
. never wrote fo feelingly as in this charm- 
ing monody *, his heart here breaks loofe^ 

K 3 and 
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and bemoans its lofs in the moft melan- 
choly ftrains ; but *tis a pity he mention- 
ed the thorny ways of truth, Alas I let 
us hope thofe ways are more pleafant 
than the vulgar imagine them to be. 
The whole twelfth ftanza is remarkably 
beautiful ; but 1 cannot help quoting the 
following paffage. 

4. Tell how her manners, by the world refin'd^ 
Left all the taint of modilh vice behind, 
y^nd made each charm of polifh'd courts agree^ 

With candid Truth's fimplicity. 

And uncorrupted Innocence ! 

Tell how to more than numly fenfe. 

She join'd the foft'ning influence 

Of more than female tendernefs ! 

How noble, how beautiful is this cha- 
rafter ! His lordfhip's pen warbles the 
praifes of his loft wife, with all the 
charming fimplicity of elegance j all the 
beauty of elegiac verfe : the trafts of 

Lucy'^ 
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Lucy's cbarader are finely fclefted, and 
linifhed in a mod pleafing manner. 

5. A prodcnce imdecelviogy undeceiv'dy 
That, nor too litiUy nor too much believM, 
That fcornM unjuft fufpicion's coward fear» 
And without wealcnefs knew to be fincere. 

Never were any ftrokes of charafter 
.more judicioufly combined, nor more 
happily painted than in thefe four lines ; 
they mark the exaft line of virtue which 
borders on weaknefs. — The whole elegy 
is a beautiful compofition, and, let me 
add, by far the fineft poem his lord- 
ihip has wrote. The tender affcftion he 
bore to his wife, fcems in eVeryftanzata 
elevate his pen, to infpire him with the 
mod pathetic fentiments, and yield a 
poetic didion finely fuited to the mourn- 
ful fubjci^ 

f K 4 A few 
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A few mifcellaneous poenfis.bjr lord" 
Littleton are publifhcd in the beginning 
of the fecond volume of Dodfley's poems. 
The Progrefs of Love I (hall rank with 
the paftoral pieces of the prefent age. 
The ibliloquy cf a beaury in the country, 
wrote while his lordfhip was at Eton 
fchool, is not without wit, and does ho- 
nour to the early dawning of his genius, 
Blenheim, though it contains fome good 
ftrokes, is on the whole but a heavy 
poem. The following lines are notamifs, 

— Lo ! where tow'ring on the height 
Of yon aerial pillar proudly ftands 
Thy image, like a guardian God, fablimey 
And awes the fubjeft plain : beneath his feet. 
The German eagles fpread their wings, his hand 
Grafps vidlory, its flave — 

The epiftle to Dr. Ayfcough is a no- 
ble poem, full fraught with manly ge-. 
nerous fentiments^ expreffed in a nervous 

flowing ' 
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flowing yerfification : it is worthy the- 
pen of Pope or Dryden himielf. 'Tis 
wrote from Paris, and the circumftances 
he .mentions relating to the French are 
finely fclefted, and moft judicioufly ap- 
plied. His defcription of them is ex- 
tremely well drawn. 

A nation here I pity and adnVire, 
Whom nobleft fentiments of glory fire. 
Yet taught by cuftom's force, and bigot fear. 
To fervc with pride, and boaft the yoke they bear : 
Whofe nobles born to cringe and to command. 
In courts a mean, in camps a gen'rous band ; 
From each low tool of pow'r content receive 
Thofe laws, their dreaded arms to Europe give. 
Whofe people vain in want, in bondage bleft, 
Tho' plunder'd, gay; induftrious, tho' opprefsM; 
With happy follies rife above their fate. 
The juft and envy of each wifer ftate. 

The epiftle to Mr. Poyntz is a pretty. 
poem 5 and has fome merit. His pen 
feems particularly calculated for paint- 
ing 



ing the fofc paffions. The following 
lines are the beft in this piece. 

The point to which ouf fweetdk paHoAs move. 
Is to be truly loT'd, and fondly love. 
This is the charm thatfmoothes the troubled brcaft. 
Friend to our health, and author of our reft. 
Bids ev'ry gloomy vexing pailiqn fly. 
And times each jarring llring to harmony. 
Ev'n while I write, the name of love infpires 
More pleafing thoughts, and more enliv'niog fircsj 
Beneath his pow'r my raptur'd fancy glows. 
And ev'ry tender verfe more fwcetly flows. 

« 

The epiftle to Pope, Advice to a Lady^ 
and his fmallier poems and foags, are 
pretty pieces, but are not worthy of be- 
ing particularly mentioned. However, 
his lordfiiip's. charader as an agreeable 
poet, is fufficicntly eftablifhed by his 
epiftle to Dr. Ayfcough and his Monody 
to the memory of bis lady. His profe- 
compofitions have great merit. The 
* • Dialogues 
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Dialogues of the Dead are many of them 
very good, and contain much humour ;. 
indeed the charafter is too often loff, * 
and not well enough fupported for this 
manner of writing. The dillertation on 
the converfion and apoftlelhip of St. 
Paul is an admirable performance, full 
of the cleareft reafoning, afnd adapted to 
rije meaneft caipacity. The Pcrfian let- 
ters appear to difadvantage, becaufe there 
are other performances of the fame kind, 
particulafly Montefquieu's, which ex- 
ceed them ; at prefent they are different 
in many paffages from what they were, 

• But of all the works of this kind, what is truly 
the moft difficult, is a charadleriftical dialogue 
upon any philofophical fubjef^. To interweave 
characters with reafoning, by adapting to the pe- 
culiar character of each fpeaker, a peculiarity not 
only of thought but of expreffion, requires the 
perfe^iofl of genius, taile, and judgment. 

Elements of Criticifm, vol, ii. p. 152. 

when 
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vhcn firft publifhcd ; as bis lordfhip's 
fentiments concerning patriotifm have 
changed. His hiftory of Henry II, 
which has fo long employed his pen, is 
not yet publifhed. I make little doubt 
but his lordlhip's penetration will enable 
him to fet that remarkable period, in 
fome refpefts, in a new light. 

Mr. Mafon's elegiac powers were fiilly 
difplayed in the Monody to the memory 
df Mr, Pope •, which is one of the moft 
beautiful poems he ever wrote. He has 
imitated the feveral poetic ftiles of Chau- 
cer, Spencer, and Pope, in a moft admi- 
rable manner. That of Chaucer was 
cafiiy hit off, but he has performed it in 
his manner and exDrefiions. The imira- 
tion of Spencer is exaft -, but that of 
Milton is moft inimitably performed. 
-I cannot prevail on myfelf to omit quot- 

;>/ ing 
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ing the following paflage, long as it isf^ 
fpeaking ofrhime. 



■ which well the mufe 

Might wear for choice^ not force ; ohftruBUn nonip 
But huilieft ornament. Wond*rou$ this^ yet btn 
The ^uoonder refts not ; various argument 
Remains for me, all doubting where to cull 
The primal grace, where countlefs graces charms. 
Various this peaceful fcene, this mineral roo/. 
This fcmblancemcet of coral, ore, and ihell; 
Thefe pointed cryilals fair, 'mid each obfcure 
Bright gljfl'ring ; all thcfe flowly dripping rills' 
That tinkling ft;ay amid the cool y cave. 
YlBt not this various peaceful fcene, with this 
Its mineral roof ; nor this aiTemblage meet 
Of coral, ore, and ihell ; nor mid th'obfcure 
Thefe pointed cryftals, glifi'ring fair; nor rills 
That llraying tinkle thro' the cooly cave ; 
Deal charms more various to each raptur'd fenfe,. 
Than thy mellifluous lay ■ 

This whole paflage is in the very 
manner of Milton, and moft cxcellcat- 
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ly imitated : the refemblance in the Jat- 
ter lines particularly is moft happily 
caught, from a paffage which is irt 
every body's memory. Pope tumfelf is 
the next poet he imitates, and it is not in- 
ferior to that of Milton : the following 
lines are in themfelves extremely beauti- 
ful, and exaftly in Pope's happieft man- 
ner. 



s 



O ! in that ftrain if all of wit had flow'd. 
All muiic warbled, and ail beauty glow'd^ 
Had livelieft nature, happieft art combin'd. 
That knt each grace, and this each grace refin'd/ 
Alas ! how little were my proudefi botft : 
The fweetcft irifler of xny tribe at moft. 

Mr. Mafon imitates the perfedions of 
his poet. This is exa£lly Pope's vcrfifi- 
cation. 

To blend with fkill, as loftieft themes infpirei^ 
Ail rcafon's vigour, and all fancy's fire ; 

Again, 
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Again, 

Cttat thetif that lioneft fame, whofe fober rsLj, 
Or gilds the fatire, or the moral lay. 

And foon after, 

O 1 if like tliefe one poet raore could brave^ 
The venal (late fm an or the titled flave ; 
Brand frontlefs Vice, ftrip all her ftars and ftringsv 
Nor ipare her bafking in the fmiles of kuigs \ 

Any reader that is con verfant with Mr. 
Pope's works, muft befenfible of the re- 
femblanoi which Mr, Mafon has fo hap- 
pily caught. The verfification is mufi- 
cal and fiowin^^, like that of Pope, and 
the very caji of the lines is exactly in his 
manner. 

ISs, another elegy by Mr. Mafon, is 
a poem worthy of his pen. Tlie defign 
of it was perhaps rather paultry, but the 
poetry very beautiful. Theuniverfity of 

Oxford 



« 

Oxford has been loogt. and not unjuftljr, 
branded with KlifafFedioD to the gofemi^ 
ment. Mr. Mafon, in the year ij^^ 
thought their late conduft deferved poe- 
tic chaftifement. Ifis is defcribed as 
leaning penfive on her urn, which is very- 
well defcribed. 

Here full with life was heav'n -taught Science fefn, 
Knov/n by the laurel wreath^ and mufing mien ; 
There cloud-crown'd Fame, here Peace fedate aud 

bland, 
Sweird the loud trump, and wav'd the olive wand. 
While folemn domes, arch*d fhades, and viilas green. 
At well- marked diftance clofe the facred fcene. 

The following lines are nervous and 
manly, 

While ev'ry youth with Fame*c ftrong impulfc Afi^ 
Prefs'd to the goal, and at the goal untir'd; 
Snatched e^cH c^leftial wreath, to bind his trowv 
The mufes; graceii virtues, could bellow. 

-The 
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f *riie thought of Fancy*s ranking her 
froops on the plains of Memory ^ is Very 
Jieautiful : 

E^en now fond Fancy leads th'idcal train, 

And rank^ her troops on Memory's ample plain. 

The lines in praife of Locke are ex* 
tremely good ; that great philofopher 
is charafterifed with great judgrheht ; 
the poeni' has great merit, and cannot 
but pleafe a reader of any tafte. But 
the attacks which were thus made by 
Mafon, were foon retorted by Mr. War- 
ton of Oxford, in an elegy called the 
Triumph of Ifisi I cannot fpeak of this 
poem more properly in any other place. 

What tho'your gentle Mafon's plaintive verfe 
Has hung with fweetell wreaths Mafxu's hearfe. 
What tho' your vaunted bard^s ingenuous woe^ 
Soft as my ftream, in tuneful numbers flow t 
Yet ftrove his mufe-, by fame or envy led, 
Tc> te^ the laurels from a fifler^s head. 

Tot II. Part II. L Th* 
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This elegy of Mf. WarteD*s Is tip*#»j 
ttiirable poem, and exceeds Mr. Mafon^s' ! 
in fpirit^^md nervous verfification : indeed 
it is a much longer poem, but it is full 
of ftriking and manly beauties. l)ie 
following lines are a fine fpeclmen. 

But lo ! at once tlie fwelling ooncerti c^e» 

And crouded theatres are hufliM in peace. 

See on yon fage how all attentive ftand. 

To catch his darting tye, and waving hand $ 

fiark ! he begins, with all a Tally's art. 

To ponr the dlAates of a Cato*s heart. 

Skiird to pronounce what nobleU thought infpul!^ 

He blends the fpeaker's with the patriot*s fire ^ . 

Bold to conceive, nor tiin*rous to conceal, 

Whiat Britons dare to think he dftres to tell, 

'Tis his alike the ear and eye to charxii, 

To win with adion, and with fenfe to warm* 

Untaught in flow'ry diflion to defpenfe 

The lulling founds of fweet impertinence : 

In frowns or fmiles he gain s an equal priz^, i 

Kor meanly feai^ to Ml, nor creeps to rift ; i 






-iBids afM:i^ jtt^^ce rear her antient fword ; 
From pie, as from my country, wins appladfi*, * 
Anii makes in bxf6rd*s a Britannia's eattfe^ ' 

. Thefe lih^s arc very beautiful, and 
difpiay tha poetic cbai'ms of nervow iou^ 
'lie, and (piriced elegance. Speaking 6f 
all thofe who have honoured' the univer*- 
^ty of Oxford, he fays, 

AH who beneath the (hades of gentle peace, 
BeflplannM the labours of domeflic eafe ; 
*Who taught with truth, or with perfuadon mov*d, ' 
Who foothM witli nambcTs, or with fenfe improv'd ; 
Wbo told the ppwV9 of reafon, or refin'd 
All« all that ftresgthen'd or adom'd the mipd. 
"Each prieft o/health, who mix'd the balmy bowl, 
'To rear frail man, and ftay the fleeting foul. 

The paflages I have quoted difpI^y 

great harmony of verfification i and they 

are not only 0Hifical, b^t nerFOJ^is' and 

tromif. 1 know few poem$ ia Wich fe- 

L, 2 vera! 
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vq;al jeoampat men .^re (a. ju^Wpudjfr 
praifed, I incM poetically judicioufljrtf 
no pmegyric is introduced that wcakeKS 
the fpiritof the poem. 

. Three other elegies have flowed firom 
T^. Mafon's pen fince he wrote 16^ 
The firft is To a young nobleman leavt 
iog the univerfity. The poet prefen^eg" 
throughout it that confcious dignity 
which ought to be the chara<5teri(tic of 
tme poetry ; he deals out his praiies whb^ 
a nooft cautious hand, and feems very 
fearful left he (hould have been mifta^ 
ken in their objedt. The fentiment. in 
the following lines is extremely juft* 

I. Call we. the ihade of Pope from that ilf^tk 

bowcr> 

Where thronM he fits i»(ith many a tuneful fage ; , 
Alk, if he nt^tt bemoans that haplefs hour; - - 

Whea Sim jvhm'i nane iUmnia'd glory'a pagu r 

Aft, 
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ti'^f tW wetch, who dir'd Us mtta^ry faJn, 
ASt\if his coufttry ^s, his religioci^ Ipe, 
SM^ftxv'd the need tfaatMftrlbro' faiPd, Ufgnx^ 
The deathlefs meed he only could bel|^ow,<? 

Kothing can more truly difplay Lord 
Bolingbroke's charader in its real lights 
than to conHder the charge brought a- 
^inft him in thefe lines. That he was 
iBine of the vileft wretches that ever d^f- 
graced the (pecics, is a faft too notori- 
OQS to be concradidled : he a^ed towards 
)ii9 friend with deceit, and the moil blac)|: 

ingratitude ; to his country he was not 
more tender ; his public diarafter is well 
known in hiftory, and has been long 
branded with the tide of traitor. In a 
lefs public manner, he broke through aH 
her laws. He was a heap of all th€ moft 
detefted vices, in the gratification of 
i^hicb no law wa^abletoreftrain him. As 
'^^' h 2 tQ 
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to tFie religion of his couriifcy,'it ISftWJl: 
known hDK^'he treated it. His abfiS^> 
verbofe, phllolbphical woiflcs, cbritiift 
-the mdft dangerous[, iho*- dcfpicable te- 
nets. He endeavours, throughout, to fa: 
ititn free from all reft rain t of hum aft an 
inrell as divine laws. He abfoluteiy tks^ 
dies i particular Pmtidcncc, and etidiisk^ 
Vours, with all his might, to prove, tfitt 
all the arguments urged in fupporC of thft 

do6i:r!ne of a future ftate, are abfurd anci 
ridiculous. His opinion every where ap* 
pears,, that private perfons, provided 
they can efcape punifliment from the ma- 
gidratei may be ^s wicked as they pleafe. 
What now can be impartially thought o(f 
foch a creed ? Yet that it was Boliiig- 
brdcc's, every page of his works di^"- 
piayt. This is the fceptic that our m- 
l^ral rdigioiiifta cry up in the highcft 

ftrain^ 
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4V^ios tof . praife,; this ^yretcb, whofe 
^ waS'^ fcene of villaioy, and whofc 
^writings is ji heap of abfqrdity, blafphe- 
juny and coatradiSioas. The publiihing 

iuch a colkdion of immoral pie^f^ 
ivould alpne point qut the waiter's ch^« 

racier* If there was one featixacj^t 
^tfaroughpyt his philofophical work$^» 
yi)iikch difplayed a benevolent heart, and 
:tended to make jmankind better, an^i 
ifweetcn the tie of fociety, they might 
-deferve fome attention ; but his dodtrinc 
is of the mod pernicious kind. The 
man who embraces it, muft lull his re^i* 
ion afleep ; for who in their fenfes can 
difbelicve a future .ftate, or believe mat^ 
'other of his Lordflup's notiom ? Does 
jiot hU do&rine break every tic of foci- 
ky, and tend to the utter contempt of all 
Idws ? Who can read him, and not eve-* 
% where difcern the cancer*d heart, froip 
^*" ^4 /^hich 
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j^J}ic)>; . ^ffeq ffiyjiimfttsLiflaimBi' ? *^- Ir^naf 

^^9i^Wr^> %^na there /^ ftai^/ftgefia 

benevolence in the writqr^ or which.tejada 
to make us love him as a. man. Lee 
contempt and ditgrace attend the wrem^ 
who wrote them, and the wretch, ,wbp 
publifhed them. 

^^^ The Following anecdote will place this 
lord*s character in a juft light, and fliow 
his fupercilious and revengeful temper in 

^fhelr proper colours. 
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yi.de Croufax wrpte fome malignant 
^nd abfufd remarks on the Uffay on Mdn^ 
•^^ccufihg it of fpinozifm, naturalifm, arid 
*'alilhe heretlcalifms in the bigot's diAi- 
-'•^ndfy. Thefe remarks, by great chance, 
r. felli into the hands of the author of t^e 
p.£}injind Legatkn^ and mere indighatipn 
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oiit3||tltkijg n (fcfeticc of tfiif fiVflr'epTftle^ 
^IWltfch bctiig wcfl rcccivecl, he was in- 
itfticdd to . defend the reft oh the fatne 
^nciples of natural and revealed rcli- 

gion, againft the blundering mifreprc- 
'feritadons of this 5a;//J philofophcr, and 

of a certain French tranflatoir of the cf- 

fay into verfe, by whom M. de Crm/az 

h44 been frequently' mifled. 

....... .-5^ 

Mr. Pope, who was naturally on the 
fide of religion, embraced the fenfe gi« 
yen to the cffay by. his ne\y comnricnta* 
tor with the utmoft pleafure and ik- 

. tisfadbion, as appears by the letters Jbc 
wrote on that occafion. You will hai-d- 
ly fuppofe bis lordlhip took the fame de- 
light in feeing his pupil thus reafonidovit 

.,,pf his bands ^ or (what vyas worfc) irt 

feeing 
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Mh^ Wrfi reptJblifh his ^iS^y^ ViJ*. 
fence, which put the pd^tti bn^thfe fiijfe 
of religion, and the poet out; of the ne- 
-celHty of fupporttng bimfeiif on his lord- 
ftip's fyftem, when he ihould cbf^e- 
%end to impart it to him y or (what wa(k 
Vorll of all) in ieeing him, at the eoni- 
mntator's inftance, reftore a great num- 
jber of lines druck out of the manufcript^ 
iwhich no longer left his religious icnti* 

joiients equivocal. 

«'i - ►'■ , . 

Sttt the author of the Bivim lAgatip^ 
Jbon after committed a much more hei- 
nbus ofience againfl: his lordflilp's phi- 
tofbp)iic dignity ; and to this the follow^ 
^ng words, quoted above, allude: Xo^ 
jkave^ I knoWy at yeur elkowy a vtry fvd^ 
^muthti^ and a very trifling critic ^ ^vkf 
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Abpqc the y^ar 1732^ a littje before 
l^Hpi'd BoHngbroki% return to England^ th^ 
frjuc was with Mr, P<?^^ at T. who 
fhjBwed him a printed book of Lttters 
fn the Study and Ufe of Hijicr/y and defi- 
red his opinion of it. It was the firj^ 
volume of the work, fince publiihcd 
ytKler that name. Mr. W. on turning 
it over, cold him his thoughts of it with 
great freedom. What he faid to Mr, 
^cpeaf the main fubjed, is not matbri- 
^4 but of the digreifion concemiog^^'thb 
aocbenticity of the Old Teftament, he 
pbferved to Ms friend, that tte authdr^ 
argumemSy poor as thef were, vnue adl 
borrowed from other wrlcers, and had 
been CG^futed again and again to thean^ 
^ fadsfadtion of the learned world : 

that 
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that the author of thcfe kf D?jp„- j<^oe»«fi 
he'waS.-'hkd mijftaken fotriepf.tijei© Kwi^ 
IbritiYgfe; iiaa ' IpiifreprcfeiitcfJ others,- dnrf 
hnSd lay'd'ei iVch miftake&.of his owii| ai' 
ibtift difcredit him with the learned^- and- 
cfirtiohc3fur him wkh all honeft men ; tHac 
th'^refore, as he had underftood that the 
alhho'r was his friend, he could not do 
him a better fervice than to advife hrm 
t6 ttrlke out this digreffion^ which had: 
nothing to do with his fubjed, ^nd wouUt 
ftt half his readers againft the^ workf i 
w*f6tieircf it ifhould be publifhed. Mr*. 
JpDI^tf.faid, his friend (whofe name.he; 
k€^t febret) was the moft candid of roeni*. 
afld that the author of th« D. L. could 
nkdohim a greater pleafure thantoteil 
htelii^ thoughts freely on thispccafipnj^ 
He^'tirged this fo warmly, that his friend:. 
ccmipHed ; a^nd as they were then alone^^ • 
feribbled*pyer half a dozen i^cets^of par 



pds before -he V6fe/rom,tIie \^^e^^BA 
they Were Ti ttlng. Mr^ Pop^ fp^ ,^\^ 
ll^ibad WFitten ; and as he hacl a ^oxjidf;;*^} 
fni |iaruality for thofe he thpughc. j^ej^ 
dft-.the ipprovdd it -, and to conyJu?L(;q ttitb 
ftsibbler (as nny lord rightly calj^ ;hi(9j:i 
that he did fo, he took up .the prijE^qc^g 
vc^ume, and croffed out the whole ^/|r^ji 
Jim vfith h\s pen. It was wri^tcp,r,aj^si 
yba may well fuppofe, with all the ci^hn 
lity the writer was Irkely to. v^fe* .t;<?^ m\ 
friend Mr. Pope appeared n[)uch toT^evj?UA* 
rcnce ; but the word privaricati^y^^^ 
fotnething like it, chanced, it feenw, tp(\ 
cfeape his pen. The papers were fenfir 
to Paris y and received with unparallele4rf 
indignation. Little broke out,. but fome^i' 
thFhg did ; and Mr. Pope foqnd be ha4 i 
n^ paid bis court by this offici9ia$ l^fr?,' 
vke. However, with r^ard tp th^eji^flT.O 
t^ifi iht papers, all was carried, when 

his 
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^is fdrdiWT]^ c^me over (as he "fooh apT- , 
terwifds did) with fmgular politenc/s^ 
and fuch a ftrain of 'compliments asmeh" 
are wont to beftow on thofe whofe ho- 
tn^jge they intend to gain. Yet all thi^ 
time his lordftiip was meditating and 
compiling an angry and elaborate an- 
Twer to this private, hafty, and imper- 
"tiAent^ tho* well-meant y?n^^/^ ; and it 
was as inuch as they could do> who had , 
*moft iotcrieft with him, to pterfuadc- hini . 
lat length. %o burn it. For the truth df , .^ 
ihisj 1 might appeal to a noble pcrfon, -, 
'one of the greateft chariaifters of this, 6r 

indeed of any age, who, being much . . 
'courted by his lordfhtp, was for fome^ 
timje able, and at all times mod defirous 
of reftraining the extravagance of that _ 
.jfirji pb'tkfopbyj which he deteftcd and d€- ^ \ 
jpiftd. 

The 
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The 6^t has fincc fliewn* that it 
fcad been happy for his tordfliip's repu- 
tation, had the advice to ftrike out the 
digreflion been followed, as it is that* 
t^hich has chieBy funk him in the popu-' * 
lar opinion, and loft him the merit o^^' 
the very beft of all his compofitions. 
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Mr. Pope^ however, was ftill courteci 
und carefled ; and thef vengeance treafu^ - 
red up againO: him for the impiety of 
craiihg thofe facred pages, broke not out 
till the po<;t*s death : then, indeed, itf 
came with redoubled Tebemence, and cnf 
the moft ridiculous pretence, and the 
memory of Pope traduced in fo cruel a^ 
manner, that the reader is fuffered to 
conclude, that even Curl himfeif could 
not have adled a more faithkfs or mercc* 
nary jpzn y for it muft be owned hit 

lordlhip 
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tordfhip has d6ak one equal meafarif M 
his Country^ his Relioiok, and his 

Friend *. 

The fecond elegy, written in the gar- 
den of a friend, is a very good one i 
but the third, on the death of Lady Co-^ 
ventry, is the beft of the three. The 
following ftanza is very pretty, 

i. Early to lofe ; while born on bafjr wing^ 
Ye iip the ne(Rar of each varying bloom, 

Nor fear, while bafking in the beams of fpring. 
The wintry Horm that fweeps you to the tomb. 

Thefe elegies, though they certainly 
have meritj did not anfwer the expeft^- 
tion of the public, and were reckoned 
unworthy of Mr. Mafon*s pen ; perhaps 
we are too quick in judging of what an 

• A View of Bolingbroke'J Philofophy, Letter IV. 

author 
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* brdlnairemetit i\ n'y a qu'a perdre pour un 
iioniine qui a une certaine reputation d'erprit a 
cloBi^r qaeique cfaofe aii publique. II ^eft rare 
que I'oavrage reponde a ce qu'on attendoic de Tau* 
tfeurs preique tdojoars oh tecitf^oft ca^bfe di 
mieux; Beaucoup de gens d'efpritj en devenani 
auteurs, ont perdue une grandc par tie de Teilime 
done ils joaiiToient parmi leurs amis ic leurs con- 
noiiIances> & qui del& s'etoit r6pandue dans ie pii-^ 

blic. 

Kflais fur divers fujets de LIterat. &C. tome iv. p. 7. 

The fame author obreryes> 

II paroit pea d^ouvrages aufS bons ^ue I'autettt 
etoit capable de les faire, & il y en a p}ufieiir% 
dont il fauc moins attribuer la mediocrite au de- 
f^m de talensy qn^a la parefTe & a la negligence 
des anteurs. Tels & tels n*avoient pas plus d'e- 
fprit & de genie que d*autres ecrivains bien moins 
cftimes, mais ils travailloient beaucoup lears oa-* 

Vot. II. Part II. M Vragel 
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frages. * L*hiftoire Littferaire ancienne 4c moderne 
en foarnic plufieurs exemples. Qaelque talent 
qa*on aity il eft impoflible de reuflir dans un ou- 
vrage d^ane certaine entendue, (ans beaucoup ^e 
itms Sc d*application. Cette perfedlion qui im- 
jnortalife un bon ouvrage, ne peut etre le fruit 
que de la reunion du talent & du travail. 

Efiais for divers fujets de Litterat. &c. torn. iv. p. 4* 
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SECT. III. 

Of HISTOJR.Y* 

THERE h no fpecies bf writing 
in whicti ciie ancients excelled us 
morejthan in hiftory. With them, it 
was not a dry detail of events, but a 
moft elegant and entertaining compon* 

tion. The Greek and Roman poets did 
not cmbellifli their fiftions more than 
their hiftorians endeavoured to Infufe 1 
fpirit of nervous elegance into their man* 
net of dcfcribing events. When hifto- 
ry thus became the work of the greateft 

geniufes, it flotirilhed in the utnwft per- 
fcftion ; and, fince the tiil^e of the Ro- 
mans, there has never been one hiftorian 

M 2 who 
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who can be compared to many of the an- 
tients. 

• » 

Hiftorians, in general, imagine that 

they perform all that is expected of them, . 
if they give a true account of the aftions 
they defcribe ; but herein they miftake' 
much. Every thing^ is either ufefiit or. 
hurtful to mankind in its effeds ; hidO" 
ry- partakes of either quality in propor- 
tion to the degree of g^enius and moralt^ 
ty in the hiftorian. He who- commehda , 
the bad adtions of vicious princes, who 
paints a wicked chara£b$r in anviable co- 
lours, not by falfifying fa£ts, but by his 
reflections, confounds the defign of hif- 
tory, and ddk-oys the very end of it, 
which is to make mankind be^er and . 
wifer, by fetting. pretended charadlera in 
their true lighc. 

Am 
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An hiilori^n ought to demand of him- 
felf at every touch, whether that reflec- 
tion will affift in promoting the know- 
ledge, virtue, and happinefs of human 
: nature : he oughito rejtft whatever docs 
tiot carry that end in view *. It may 
perhaps] be faid, that 'ti3 the hiftorian's 
bufinefs to reprcfent fafts only as they 
happened. This may be •, but the beft 
writers of hiftory have added many re- 
.fleSians to every event of importance 
they defcribe. Now, it is not the event 
yfelf, fo much as the refledttons which 
aeeend it, that can have the above good 
eflfed. The jecital of a wicked aAioii^ 
if fet in a prope/ IJghf, may be as e<Jt- 
fying a3 that of the moft amiable owe. 
In fliort, no fpecies of compofition i$ 
worth the culeivaiing, unlcfe Jt is of 

*,Vide Rc^exions furrHilloire, parMehegan. 

M 3 fomc 
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fomc ufe to the morals of mankind. 
The Rambler has a remark on this fubr 
jeft which is worthy of being remember- 
ed. Hiftorians, fays he, are certainly 

chargeable \yith the depravation of man- 
kind, when they relate, without cenfure, 
thofe ftratagerps of war by which the 
virtues qf an enemy are engaged to hi^ 
dcftrufStion. A (hip comes before a port^ 
weather- beaten and fliattcred, and the 
crew implore the liberty of repairing theif 
breaches, fupplying theinfelves with nc- 
ceflaries, or burying their dead. The 
humanity of the inhabitants inclines them 
10 confent ; the ftrangers enter the town 
with weapons concealed, fall fuddcnly on 
their benefaftors, deftroy thofc that 
make refiftance, and become matters of 

the place. They return home rich with 

plunder. 
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plunder, and their fuccefs is recorded tQ 
encourage imitation. * 

Since the bene^t jof mankind Ihould 
t)e confulted, thofe hiftorians which de- 
lineate human nature, and point out the 
changes in the manners and fpirit of na- 
tions, are by far the moft ufcfgl. * The. 
relation of battles a^nd fiegc$ can hare 
very little efFeft, at lead they require 
gre^^ter abilities ijfi an liiilorian to render 
them entertaining to a philofophic mind^ 
by the depth and penetration of his re- 
flections : but vre cannot open a page 
of a well wrote hiftory that paints hur 
man nature, J^ui: we nwft meet with ij^^. 
ftru(9;ion, 

For this reafon, ai) hiftprian ought to 
infifl: particularly on the laws of the peg- 

• Vol. ii, p. 134. 

H 4 pie 



of the moft material obje&s, aod it ihould 
be condufted with the grcateft circum- 
fpeftion : the caufes that occafioned thcm^ 
and their efFefts, fhould be clearly point- 
ed out and explained. In a great mea- 
furc, the happinefs and mifery of a aation 
depends on the laws, and often on thofe 
which feem kaft important ; therefore 
- theipprogrefs, changes, and confequences^ 
fliould be defci-ibed with a mpft philpfo- 
phic penetFation. 

A fupeF^cial plsxferver will never €X- 
pljon ike original of the means, by which 
a people arrived at the height of their 
grandeur ; for all nations have their rifQf .. 
to a certain pointy and then decline : tkis 
enquiry is worthy all the care that can br. .. 
beftowcd on it, and requires a great fliare ■ II 
pf penetration to dcvejope caufos, which: 

u at 



4C fifflt ftgbt have no being. * The' great 
fmlt of Qur modern hiftor^^ns, is ch^ir 
going on in the iame beaten track, with- 
out ever examining into the (blidity o^ 
received opinions ; we have feen this in 
maay inftances, for when a man of more 
^ttiao ordinary parts writes on fome par- 
tii^iilaF lubjeft, the new light in which he 
f^s (^d objeds, the new truths he difco* 
vers, "prc^ve that his predccefibrs were 
men of little courage and penetration. 

Greajt arid eminent men, iiK whatever 
ft?te QX profeffion they a6t, ought to be 
recorded with care. It is to thefe tha^ 
we, HI a great meafure, owe many fub-. 
lime truths in philofophy,and the ^H^ und 
fcieocrs : it is not their name^, and ^he 
dates of their deaths, fo m\Jch that 
(hould be known, as the tendency of their . 
ppinioQs, their truth, and importance, 

an^ 
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and the difcovcries they have made bf 
the force of genius. The hiftory of arts, 
fciences, and literature, is clofely con<^ 
neAed with the great men in every coun- 
try ; no part of hiftory is more entertain- 
ing and important, as their progrefs 
points out the efforts of the human mind, 
to gain the knowledge which we fo much 
boaft of. The invention of every art and 
fcience, however unimportant, fhould 
be recorded ; and it is a great miftake in 
hiftorians to imagine, that the men emi- 
nent in literary fame are not in their 
province : a mention of their names is 
not fufEcient, the charafler of theif 
works, their excellencies, and defers, 
fliould bedifplayed : politicks, which ge^ 
nerally ufurp the whole body of hiflo-, 
ries, has in fad the leaft right to be rCr^ $ 

corded. . ^ 

• Religion 



Religion (houldbeinfided on with great 
paucion. Thofe of former times cannot 
be explained coo exadtly ; particularly, 
jas we may obferve in all ages and in all 
nations, that there is a certain connexion 
between their religions, and manners and 
cuftonis, that has often remarkable ef- 
fefts on the hunian mind. Every thing 
that tends to develope human nature, and 
fet it in a true point of light, is of the 
greatefl: importance. It is the prevailing 
fpirit of nations and ages, that we ought 
fo enquire into. — I cannot but be of opi- 
nion, that it is unpardonable, when an hif* 
porian writes of our own times, to be free 
in enquiring into the propriety of religi- 
ous tenets. If they are good, his attacks 
will have bad confequences ; and if therfc 
are abfurdities in them, whatever is or- 
dained by the laws of his country ought 
\Q him to be facred. I cannot forgive 

Mr. 
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J^r. flume's making fo maleycScnt an 
"attack on the religien of his country, as 
he has done in the two fir ft volumes of 
his hiftory. The hiftorian^s bufinefs is to 
make mankind wifer and better by the 
juftnefs and folidity of his refteAions : can 
the people of Great Britain, if they were 
lb> adopt his notions immediately^, be the 
wifer or better for them ? WouW his 
feepticifm enlarge their rainds, and give 
ih^m more exalted notions of the Deity I 
—They could not poflibly have any of 
thefe confeqtiences. Why then make an 
illiberal attack on what he cannot im- 
|>rove ? Could not Mr. Hume have 
been contented with jumbling his no- 
tions into unpbilofophic trea^ifes, with- 

r 

out introducing them into a hiftory? 

Sceptics, who are pleafed to be wifer than 

-the legiflature of their countries, Ihould 

:keep their opinions to themfelves 5 and 

if 
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Bufihefs to difplay their confequchccs, 
and the degrees of lofs, or the acquifition^ 
of power, which either party makes : he 
fhoald examine into the common opinion 
of the importance of conquefts, for it 
often has happened, that an acquifitiori 
of territory has weakened the conqueror. 
Another material point which a good 
hiftorian will never negleft, is the pro- 
grefs which is made in the military art : 
by examining into this fource of fuccefs, 
he will be able to fet many viftories in a 
clear light, which, for want of attending 
to feeming trifles, were fuppofed to be 
gained by the dint of bravery. The fub- 
limef part of the art of wir he fliould be 
as exad: in as poflible : as ic is necefTary 
to record adlions that are not for the be- 
nefit of mankind, they fhould be treated 
ia the mod clear and comprchenfivc. 

manner. 
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manner, ^onle campaigns difplay fuctf 
aftonifhing abilities in the generals, that, 
to the honour of humanity, genius, 
which otherwife would be buried in 6b- 
livion, Ihould be recorded. In the wars 
of Casfar, Hannibal, Marlborough, oi^ 
Turenne, befides many more, we (hall 
meet with a thoufand events, that dif- 
play the vaflnefs of capacity in thofe 
great men. 'Tis true, they are blended 
with the horrible pidures with which 
Wars ^re attended -, but the hifiorian may, 
in a great meafure, remedy this evil, by 
the propriety and folidity of his reflec- 
tions. 

I forbear to fpeak of truth and impar- 
tiality ; they are fo eflential to the na- 
ture of hiftory, that they form its very 
foundations : this will admit of no 
doubt ; therefore to enlarge on it,* cart 

only 
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Only be to paint every man's ideas on thi 
fubjeft, and of which he is fo fulfy p^- 
fuaded, that no arguments can ftrengihen 
the opinion. Ytt this firft, and gre^eft 
obligation in an hiftorian, is cominualiy 
broke through and difregarded, through 
a fpirit of party, or national prejudice. 

The ftile of hiftory* ought to be grand 
and rhSijeftit, clear and elegant. It is, fayS 
Mr. Addiforti the moft agreeable talent 
of an hiftorian, to be able to draw up his 
Armies, and fight his battles in propef 
exprefllons, to fet before our eyes the 

* Rapin's definititfn of the hiftoric ftMb is 
llrangely abfurd : Mais le llyle le plus propre k 
PJiiiloire eft celdi qui a plus le cara£lere de la ve- 
rite, & ou cet ^clat itaturel de fincerit^» dont ht 
verite eft ordinairement accompagnee, paroit da« 
Va'ntage, car — fays Ke — on croit aif*6ment ce qui a 
c6t air-la. iiefleximsfirVhipire. lesOEu'vris lit 
Pi Rapi/r, iome /A /. 22?i . 
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diviGons^ cabaisi and jealoufies of great 
riien^ and to lead us ftep by ftep into 
the feveral aftions and events of his hif- 
tory. We love to fee the fubjeft un- 
folding itfelf by juft degrees, and break- 
ing upon Us infenfibly, that fo we may be 
kept in pleafing fufpence^ and have time 
given us to raife our expedrations, and 
to fide with one of the parties concerned 
in the relation. I confefs this fhows 
more the art than the veracity of the hif- 
torian ; but I am only to fpeak of him, 
as he is qualified to pleafe the imagina- 
tion. And, in this refpcdt, Livy has 
perhaps excelled all who went before 

him, or have written fincehis time. He 
defcribes every thing in fo lively a man- 
ner, that his whole hiftory is an admir- 
able pifture, and touches on fuch proper 
circumftances in every (lory, that his 
reader becomes a kind of fpedtator, and 
Vol. IL Part II. N feels 
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feels in himfelf all the variety of paflions 
which are correfpondent to the feveral 
parts of the relation. 

The ftile (hould be every where equal ; 
or if any partis are laboured more than 
others, it fliould be thofc which require 
the hiftorian's imagination to (ct them off; 
yet the fubjeft Ihould never feem to rife 
or fall, but flow on in a conftant equd 

4 

ftream. The following paragraph is the 
conclufion to a late bad wrote hiftory.-^— 
*' The period at which his majefty camtt 
to the tHroi16 was fo extremely brilfiam: 
for Great Britain, that his accelBon pro- 
mifed a reign equally glorious to himfelf, 
and advantageous to his fubjedts; He 
afcended the throne at a time, when 
his' kingdoms were engaged in a trulyr 
national and fortunate war. He had the 
happihcfs to fee fa6lion banifhed from 

home^j 
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homei and his irms vidorious abroad. 
That unparalleled unanimity which took 
place among all ranks of people, when 
the odibus names of Whig and Tory were 
no more, but when every oi)e was dc- 
iirous to be diftinguifhcd by no other 
title than that of Briton •, then it was 
that our vidtorious arms carried terror 
and conqueH to the furtheft regions of 
the parth, and reduced France, ourcoar 
ftant and once formidable enemy, to the 
low date in which we fee her at prefent. 
It was referved for hi« majefty to be- 
tpme the fovereign of theft imj^rial 
realms, at a period when they were 
dreaded^ and refpefted by ail their neigh- 
bours, when Britiih fleets failed unrefift- 
fcd to the remotcfl regions, arid when a 
tpncatenation of events ail tended to 
exalt her power, and extend her influence 
and dominion, and to raifc her fove- 

N 2 reign 
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reign to that pitch of profperity,. as juftly 
formed him the greateft monarch in the 
univerfe."* — This now is the ftileof de- 
clamation, but not hiftory -, befides, by 
perufing the work, we find it is not natu- 
ral, and nothing but a fiourifli to con- 
clude with. 

In refpeft of ftile, I know no hiftory in 
the Englifli language, wrote in fo good 
a ftile as Dr. Robertfon's hiftory of Scot- 
land, which is conlpofed v.^ith all that 
nervous elegant dignity, v;hich fo finely 
fuits the fubjedt of hiftory- No quaint- 
neffesjno meannefs of compofition appears; 
but the narrative rolls on with a grave 
yet pleafing majefty. Mr. Hume alfo 
has wroc« a hiftory, in very elegant plea- 
fing language, and in^ a manner which 
renders it extremely entertaining ; but if 

• Complete Hill, of the preftnt War, p. 447. 
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canjpared witli Dr. Robertfon's-, I tUnk 
the latter has hit off the true hiftpric ftile 
far more exadtly, though many paflages 
in Mr. Hume's are compofed with great 
dignity, but in general his ftile is not 
equal. In refpedl to penetration and 
folidity in a multiplicity of I'emarks, he 
has no fupcrior. 

An hiftorian ought to omit no inci- 
dent that ferves to defcribe the chief per- 
fons he fpeaks of, and to difcover the 
true caufes of tvents ; but he avoids all 

thofe curious difquifitions, that tend only 
to difplay the author's knowledge ; he 
fhows his critical Ikill only, in relating 
thofe fafts as doubtful, which really are 
fo i and in leaving them to the reader's 
judgment, after giving him the beft in- 
formation he could. He who has rather 
^ talent for learning and criticifm, than a 

N 3 genius 
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gcnips for hiftory, will QOt abate hi$ 
readers the leaft date, or any incident 
however dry and impertinent; not evca 
;hc moft ufelefs circumftance : he follows 
his own humour, without regarding the 
public tafte ; he would have every body 
as fond as he is of thofe trifles that em- 
ploy his infatiab.le curiofity. Oo the 
contrary, a cautious and difcreet hifloriai) 
drops all infignificant fa€ts that give the 
reader no light into any important point:. 
By leaving out thqfe ufelefs incident^, 
you take nothing from the hiftory ; for 
they only interrupt and lengthen it, 
and make it a coUedion pf hiHorical 
fcraps, without any thread of lively nar- 
ration : fuch ^ fcrupulous cxadtnefs (hould 
be left to compilers. The main point is 
to give the reader an cafy view of im- 
portant things, to fhow him their con- 
nexion, and to lead him on ipeedily 
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tb unravelling of the whole : herein hif- 
!tory ought fooiewhat to.refemble an epic 
poem.* The chief perfeftion of hiftory 
cbnfifts in the order and dilppfal of its 
parts. To attain to this bcautifvjl order, 
the hiftorian uiuft have one clear and 
coniprchenfive vie^^r of his whole fubjeft ; 
be fbould try to pkce it4n various lights, 
till he finds out its trucft point of view. 
He muft fhow its unity ; and draw, -as it 
were, from one fourcc all the events that 
depend upon it. By this method he in- 
'ftrufts his readers in the moft ufefuj 
things, >nd gives them the pleafure of 
forefeeing the fequel of events. He en- 
gages their attention ; he fets before thdr 
eyes a fcherae of the moft important af- 
fairs, Jn every period , of time ^ he point? 
•out to them what is moft likely to.refult 

• $«>e the Archbifliop of Cambra/'s ^c^ter to 
.the Frexiqh Academy. 
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from it : he niakes them argue witJiou]^ 
arguing himfelf; he fpares them. many,, 
repetitions i he never lets them grow, 
weary ; the connexion he gives to various . 
fadts makes the whole narration be eafily 
remembered. 

, But although there is a unity neceflary 
in the managing the fubjed ; yet I can- - 
not fubfcribe to the opinion of Mr. Moor, 
who draws a parallel between the epic 
pqem and a juft hiftory, and concludes 
that a hiftory ought to be compofed in 
point of fubjeft on the fame rules as the 
former. Indeed when an hiftorian de- 
fcribes only one aftion, as the expedition 
of the ten thoufand, and the confpiracy of • 
CJattiline, he may treat his fubjedl on thofe • • 
rules. ; but in a general hiftory of theaf- ' 
fair^, of a nation, he will be obliged to - 
deviate frona it. It may be faid chac the 

whol? 
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whole hiftory may be planned as one 
event, with a regular beginning and end ; 
but I anfwer, this will be laying down 
rules for compofing a good hiftory •, but 
(o flight a refemblance cannot be fuf- 
^cicnt to connect them to the fame rules. 

An epifode is vicious, if it can be ta- 
ken from the poem without injuring it ; 
now what a multitude of cpifodes would 
an hiftorian have to interweave in his 
work, that could not be conneded by 
the rules of the poet : but thus far it 
muft be allowed, that the nearer the hif-* 
torian approaches the epic poet, in point 
of'Compoficion of fubjed, the more ex* 
ccllent his work will be. Mr. Moor'i 
opinion of the excellency of Salluft and 
Xenophon is worthy being quoted, 
^' The expedition of the ten thoufand, 
find the confpiracy of Catiline, are, I 

think. 



think, two maftcr-pieces in thcar kind. 
Thefe two, if I miftake not, viiU &dj^ 
lh€ fevereft tcfl: of Ariftotle's rulqs for 
the compoQcion of an epic poem : and 
fuffcr nothing even when ex^anoined \^ 
the fame (tandard, by which we judge of 
the compofition of the Iliad and JEneid. 
So coo I believe will the Jugurchine war i 
except only in one, and that 'huJt a very 
fmall particular; not at all any of the 
cflential parts, but a little ftory brought 
in by way of epifode, t mean of the 
two gallant Carthaginians, who volua- 
tarily facrificed their lives to purchafe 
an extent of territory to their country; 
The ftory well deferved indeed to be re- 
corded ; being truly, as Salluft calls \i^ 
f acinus ^re^ium 6? mentor abile^ It is alfo 
brought in, ataproperpaufe, and without 
interruption to the aftion, if I may caliic 

ib, of the hiftory \ and that «)Q in the 
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ycryppintwhereit could only be mention- 
ed. Earn rem, -fays he., nos locus admonuit. 
But yet I think he has miflcd giving it 
the propriety of an epifode^ by not giv- 
ing it the due infertion, by not uniting 
and connefting it with what it is between. 
To prove it wants this^ I Ihall only fay, 
that, without altering one fingle lyllable, 
cither before or after it, you may cut the 
whole ftory out of the book, without 
pniffing it in the leaft, or leaving the 
fmalleft fufpicion there had ever been^ 
any thing between. But this is, if at all, 
fo very fmall a blemilh, as fcarcely needs 
a cenfure, in a work which is otherwife 
fo uniformly finifhed in its compofition. 

Jn thefe three finiflied pieces of antien? 
tiftory, every reader .of any tafte has, I 
imagine, found a particular fatisfaftion 
and entertainment, which he meets with 
in few others, arifmg from this juftnefe 

of 
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I 

of tafte in the unity of their compofitior^. 
By which the mind has always before it 
the progrefs of one great event or fyftem 
of anions, never is called off to any thing 
trivial or foreign ; the attention is never 
interrupted nor perplexed, nor the ima- 
gination embarrafled, nor the memory 
loaded with any thing that is not a pro- 
per part of that one whole which 
makes the fubjeft j the adion from the 
firft is never broken, never interrupted, 
nor retarded. We go along with ic 
eafily and regularly, in its caufes, in it? 
beginning, and through its whole pro*- 
grefs, to the end ; every particular event 
which makes a part of this one whole, i$ 
reprefented, without confufion, by itfelf, 
till it comes to infert, and be conne<5ted 
with fome others, and all together united 
in the whole.* 

• Moor's Effayt, p. 14c. 
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I {kail not here revive ai difpate, that 
naoft writers on hiftory have fallen into, 
©n the queftion. Whether antient or mo-f 
dern hiftory is the moft important ? Such 
differtations as thefe can be of little ufe i 
but I wonder how curiofity could have 
given rife to fo many arguments as have 
been produced on both fides, fince it 
feems clear that the moft important fub* 
je6l for a hiftorian, now to write on^ 
ought to be chofen from modern limes. 
Thofe of antiquity are exhaufted, every 
period almoft has an hiftory, which de* 
fcribes the tranfadions of it. Add to 
ijiis, the hiftorians of the anticnts arc 
Jjreatly beyond the modern in the art of 
hi^Qry^ and foar as much above us as 
tiiey do in poetry and eloquence; confe- 
quently a modern hiftoriao appears to 
great difadvantage, when he coxncs after 

"vfuch celebrated mafters. 
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if we cbnfider the fubjeft with regard 
to ifoprovcmcnt from ftudying it, the 
modern biftory will ftUl be fouiid mt)ft 
proper for that end. By its connediofl 
with the times we live in, we are more 
interefted in its events ; the fmaller de- 
ta Is of it .will not be fo tedious, as wheii 
many centuries are paft fince they were 
performed. Antient hiftory will be more 
apt to ftrike, elevate, and furprize ; as no 
idlions that haVe been performed linoe^ 
are of near fuch importance, or attended 
ivith fuch great cOnfcqucnces. This 
vi^ill appear, if we confider, that one bat- 
tle then, generally transformed the efflf- 
pire of the world from one party to art^ 
other i now battles are fought by dozen^ 
without fecuring the poffeffion of fort^ 
miles of territory : this difference is owe- 
ing to the great alterations that have hap- 
pened 



pcned itt' th6 art of war fince the inven- 
tkiifk of gOiipowder. 

The aAiOfls we read of m the Greek 
a^d Romaii biftof ies, flrik*e us more than^ 
ttiofo of modern on^^ bceaiife they were 
performed' with fuch aftoniihing rapidity. 
Our foal is nattMrally hurried on, not 
pnJy by the vehemeRce of the hiftorian^ 
but more by that of his hero. We ^re- 
rtjore attentive to the face of a hero, who* 
was CO dipcide the empire of the world 
by a batde, than a modern king when he 
engages : the confcquences were greater^ 
and the idea of theimmenfe dominions^ 
that are at ftake^ makcs^ us greatly 4n- 
ceicfted when they are diffiotcd. 

In. rpga^rd to the lives of the anticnc' 
fkgj^s and philofophers, I cannot think 
they are fo worthy of being ftudied as^ 

thofe 



thoife of rftc^rn ones. It k a ftirftake to. 

imagine that modern hiftory cannot fur-, 
nifh us with fuch edifying inftanccs. It. 
c^n with thofc that are much more fo;. 
v^c are more interefted in the life of a; 
chriftian philofopher than an antient 
heathen •, we may admire the force of, 
virtue in the latter, but we may imitate 
the philofophy of the former. 

Neither antient nor modern hiftory 
Ihould be (ludied to the exclufion of the 
other : and though we are more in-' 
terefted in recent tranfadions^ and they 
ought moft to be attended to, yet no 
man. of tafte will be contented with oae 
without the other. 

Modern hiftory, til! very lately, was not 
fo ofeful as it might have been rendefedv 
had our modern hiftorians iindcrftood the 

end 
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of all hiftory. Rapin is a colkiSlor 
of fads, but Mr. Hume reafons on his 
fa&s; and chofe admirable fummary chap 
ters of manners, &c. which he gives us 
at the end of each period, point out to 
us what former hiftorians have been de- 
ficient in. We there fee the progrefs of 
arts, fciences, trade, and manufadures 3 
we perceive how gradually, and from 
what cauies, we became a maritime nation 
and a powerful people \ we fee the pro* 
grefs of literature and knowledge, and the 
introdu£tion of the elegancies of life : 
thefe fubjefts, fo much more intereil- 
ing than a thoufand battles, are treat- 
ed by Mr. Hume with that accuracy, 
precifion, and penetration, which not 
only enlivens his hiftory, but renders it 
truly inftrudive. Monf de Voltaire, in 
his Eflay onUniverfal Hiftory, defcribe$, 
with the moft animated pencil, the fame 
Vol. II. Part II. O im- 
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important ifFairs throughout tha w^rld' 
during many centuries ; he gives us in 
that beautiful pidurefque piece the very 
tflence of a ihoufand hiftories, not tirei 
with tedious^ relations, but entertainej^ 
with the progrefs of the human mind in 
every nation. This is treating >hiftory \xl 
a juft manner, and drawing from it th^t 
knowledge and jnftrudion for which it 
is only worth ftudying ; and, in this r^- 
fpeft, modern hiftory certainly deferws 
our notice more than the ancient. And 
as to the accounts we havi? of the bar- 
barous ages, in which the human mind 
was fo greatly funk in ignorance and fu- 
perftition, it only raifes our indignatioo : 
about the latter end of the fifteenth cen* 
tury every thing begins to be of coole- 
quence 5 a bright fun then dawn'd above 
the hemifphere, which has fince continu- 
ed to fliine with increafing fplendor. 

The 
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' ^he celebrated Writer I juft now men- 
•tibned, juftly obferves, that we now be- 
gin to pay vet7 little regard to tjiye adven- 
ture of Curtius, who clofed a gulf by 
leaping with his horfe to the bottom. We 

make a jeft of bucklers brought down 
ffo'm heaven, and of all the fine talif- 
mans which the gods fo liberally prefent- 
ed to mankind ; of the veftals, who fet ^ 
,'^eSel a-float with a girdle, and of all 
that world df fooleries with which many 
ancient hiftorians abound. We are not 
much better fatisfied with M. RoUin, 
ifrho, in his ancient hiftory, gravely 
makes mention of king N^bis, who fuf- 
fered all thofe to embrace his wife, who 
brought him money, and put tbofe who 
refufed to gratify his avarice into the 
arms of a beautiful image that perfe6lly 
refemblcd the queen,^ and whofe flays 

O 2 . were 



were covered with ironfpik^s!. Wcl^upi? 

:when we ice fo many author^ repcir^ '6iiB 

after another, that the Fambus Atte!^ 

archfaifhbp of Mentz, was, in the y««f 

^12, befiegcd and eaten by an artny;^ 

rats } that, in to 1 7, Gafcbny was werv 

flowed by a fhowerof blood '» and that 

in 1059 ^^^ armies of ferp^nts fougjht 

near Tournay. Prodigies, prediftf6h^ 

trials by fire, &c. are at preftnt held.ia 

the fame rank as the accounts given hf 

Herodotus. We Ihould treat of modern 

fiif):6ry, in which we find neither pu^ 

pets that ehibrace courtiers^ norbiih^ 

eaten by rats. .; 

There is a fault on the other band act 
lefs contrary to the true fpirit of hiftory, 
"and that is dwelling only on thofe peri- 
ods in iht hiftory pf particular coiinfrieii^ 
and ihble fiateS) iiii gentfal hiftorics, 

which 
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wfeich Qxfeibit Qnly ftrik'mg events. In 

v^c^* * • '"/•>, ;•'>? '- '-'.4 ■■ 

ijjipre, c|[lj(n periods, and countries, noc 

fgffif^^Wy knwn, we (hall 6hd a va^ 

J ' . I 

«4Wibexojf objefts worthy our attention! 
A people's not ihining muchin the; hifto- 
rie page, is fomc times a proof of their 
IKifdom ; they may perhaps be governed 
1>S[jlawSy and poflefs many maxims and 
f^tiloms which fecure their quiet at home, 
and their peace abroad^; thefe (hould be 
ftadied, and not overlooked ; and thofe 
Ample annals ihould be exhibited to the 
i^rld, which defcribe the aflfairspf a 
people who interfere little with their neigh- 
bours, and who, from that very circum- 
ftance, may be fufpedted of being worthy 

lihe minuteft inquiries *. 

• 

. V • ■ 

' * The celebrated Roafleau lia« a remark whi^h 
difplays great penetration » tho* he cariied it rather 
too fctrU Ha %«| Un des graada vioes de Thif- 
f'i i. >, tbirc 



tdrc eft qu'cflc peiot beaucoup plat Ie3 homintfl^ 
par Icurs mauvais cotes que' par les bons : comme 
^Hc n'efl interf flante que par les revolutions, les 
catallrophcs, tant qu'un peuple croit & profpere 
dans le calme d'un paifible gouvernement, elle 
n^cn ik rien ; fillc ne commence a en parler ^u^ 
quand, nc pquva^tplus fe fuffire a lui-jneme, il 
prend par aux affaires de fes voifins, ou les laifTc 
p/endre part aux fjennes ; elle ne I'iHuftre que 
quand il eft deja &r Ton declin : toufes nos hif- 
toires commencent cu elles devroient finir- Nous 
avons fort exaScsient telle despcupks qui (e dcn 
truilent, ce qui nous manque eft celle des peuples 
qui fe roultiplient ; ils font alTcz heureux & affez 
fages pour qu'elle n'ait rien a dire d'eux : & en cf- 
fet, nous voyons, .menoe de nos jours, que le go»- 
vernemens qui fe conduiient le micux, font ceux 
dojit on parle le moins. Nous ne favORS done que 
le mal, a peine le bien fait-il epoque. II n'y a 
que les medians de cclebrcs, le bons font oublies 
ou tournes en ridicule ; Sc voila comment Thifloire, 
ainfi qe U philofophie, calomnie fans ceile le genre 
*humain. 

Emilc, tome ii. p. 27^;. 
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